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N THESE days of rehabilitation after the Great War, when the 

aim of all should be not only to return to normality from 
mistaken wanderings beyond the paths of common sense, but also 
to make the most of our recent woeful experience to help the 
world to advance to better living, it behooves us teachers of the 
youth of America to take stock of our offerings and to determine 
their worth to the cause of civilization. I take it for granted that 
we shall not have to present a brief for the value of education as 
a whole. Civilization from its very meaning, connotes and be- 
tokens education. We cannot, however, take it as a foregone 
conclusion that modern languages are a necessary element of 
education. In the earlier days, when the classical languages 
formed the backbone of our educational system, the idea that the 
modern languages were of any particular value, either from a 
disciplinary or a cultural standpoint, was scorned. And in more 
recent times, exponents of the so-called practical studies have been 
no less energetic in their denial of the value of modern languages 
from a utilitarian standpoint. What is their status to-day? 
The lessons drawn from the World War are as varied as their 
spokesmen are numerous. 

Are we to conclude, as Miss Bronk puts it in her interesting 
article inthe January number of the MopERN LANGUAGE JouR- 
NAL that: “It is only a distorted vision which does not look 
upon the teacher of the foreign spoken languages as a real high 
priest (or priestess) in the temple of modern learning” and that the 
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lesson we must draw from the war is this, that “‘never did the 
mission of showing others how to interpret tongues seem so ex- 
alted as at present, when the world through ignorance and mis- 
understanding, lies almost prostrate before us’’? Or are we to 
conclude as does Mr. Denbigh in another number of the same 
magazine, that the “single lesson of the fiery trial has been the 
lesson of the futility and wrongfulness of waste—waste of human 
life, waste of time, energy, and material”? and that “‘in modern 
language teaching in American schools” ‘there is waste—very 
considerable waste,’’ not only in our methods of teaching, but 
in giving instruction in foreign languages to so many students who 
make no special use of them after leaving school? Whatever our 
theories may be, the fact remains that in recent years, students have 
turned to the modern foreign languages in very considerable 
numbers. Nor do I believe that it is because our teachers of these 
subjects have been over zealous in their behalf. Are we justified 
inattempting to satisfy thisurgent demand? That is the question 
[I should like to put to you today, and as a teacher of thirty years’ 
experience in this field of study, may I venture to answer in the 
affirmative and to give my reasons for this point of view? 

There are four reasons that naturally occur to the mind of 
anyone considering this problem, and, though no claim to novelty 
is made in presenting them to you today, I believe that they are 
worthy of renewed emphasis. These four reasons for the study 
of modern languages can be stated in the terms of four very real and 
very considerable values which these subjects possess: disciplin- 
ary value, cultural value, utilitarian value, and value for inter- 
national relationships. 

In a spirit of skepticism which often develops with increasing 
years, the late Professor Calvin Thomas, shortly before his death, 
wrote as follows regarding two of these values: ‘““The student 
is supposed to get a precious thing called discipline, or another 
precious thing called culture. I used to bank heavily on this 
doctrine myself. I see now, however, that it is largely fallacious 
and has been much overworked by various sorts of people with 
an ax to grind.”’ He then proceeds to disclaim any special dis- 
ciplinary value in modern languages except perhaps for memory 
training with ‘‘a little training in the power of observation of a 
certain order of facts, namely, linguistic facts,’ and concludes that 
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there is “too much memory-work already” in our schools. I 
quote Professor Thomas, because he voices ideas that are prev- 
alent. To my mind, however, persons who possess these ideas 
fail to recognize all of the disciplinary value that there is in modern 
language study, and fail also to attribute sufficient importance 
to such discipline as they admit. 

Memory-training is admitted, but it is claimed that we have 
too much of that already in our schools. If this is so, why are our 
college students so particularly weak in matters requiring memory? 
Why are they so at a loss in all informational matters, in their 
knowledge of facts whether historical, geographical, literary 
or what not? I believe myself that the pendulum has swung too 
far in the direction of so-called judgment training courses and that 
the memories of our boys and girls have been sadly neglected 
in our educational system. Compare the average sixteen year old 
American boy or girl with one of a similar age in France, for 
example, and the difference in their power to recall facts and details 
once studied must convince the unprejudiced that it is not enough 
to train the judgment of our students, that their memory needs 
training too. But memory training, valuable as that may be, is 
not the only disciplinary value to be derived from the study of 
foreign languages, nor of course is it to be derived from them 
alone. Language study demands close observation of details, 
as well as precision of judgment in the appplication of principles 
and rules, and no other subject, not even the study of the ver- 
nacular, offers an equal training in discernment and discrimination 
regarding the forms and processes of human speech. I regret that 
Greek and Latin have so largely passed out of the curriculum, 
for their disciplinary worth in this respect is even greater than that 
of the modern languages, of which German with its more com- 
plicated declinations offers perhaps the closest parallel to the 
classical languages. 

Regarding the cultural value of foreign languages much more 
could be said than I shall have the time to develop in the space 
of this brief paper. As Professor Thomas pointed out in the article 
already referred to, culture, the “enlargement of the mental out- 
look which comes from reading and reflection. . . . . . . is 
always a slow and gradual acquisition.’”” When he admits, how- 
ever, that “it may begin in school and college” and that “‘in fact, 
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it may constitute, in individual cases, the very best part of one’s 
schooling,” it seems to me that he has acquiesced in our chief con- 
tention. Of no study taught in our schools can it be said that it 
more than opens the way to culture. Culture itself is not achieved 
so easily. 

Are there many studies that have as much cultural value as do 
the modern languages? I think not. I wonder too, if the real- 
ization of this cultural aim is so remote as Professor Thomas 
thought. Is it ‘‘only the exceptional student of a foreign language 
who ever reaches that point before graduation from college’’? 
I believe that even in the elementary classes, glimpses are often 
had of the cultural achievement of the people whose language is 
being studied. I have had students in first year French who- 
seemed to appreciate something of the poetry and charm of Dau- 
det’s La Chévre de M. Seguin, of the exquisite pathos of Lemaitre’s 
La Chapelle Blanche, and of the artistic realism of that prince of 
stories by Maupassant, La Parure [ have a class of be- 
ginners now in Spanish who are delighted with the quaint and 
humorous flavor of Alarcén’s Ei Libro Talonario, and with the 
excellent character sketch embodied in Dota Clarines by los 
Hermanos Quintero. If the study of foreign languages and liter- 
atures serves to quicken such appreciation, it certainly has cultural 
value, or I do not know the meaning of the term. 

Let us consider the special cultural value of each of the three 
modern languages taught most generally in our schools, French, 
German, and Spanish. 

Of the three, French is of the greatest linguistic value to Anglo- 
Saxons. In its clarity of expression, in its crispness of phrase, 
in its logical conciseness, in the precision and almost rigidity of 
its word usage, demanding the utmost definiteness of thought and 
allowing but little play to psychological nuance, it offers a most 
valuable corrective to our looser habit of thought and expression. 
Since it is the study of French literature and not of French gram- 
mar that brings to our students—very gradually I must admit, 
but none the less surely—an appreciation of these qualities, I 
class them as cultural benefits rather than as disciplinary. The 
French ability to think deeply, but to express thought simply, 
never ponderously or obscurely, their keen sense of the ridiculous, 
which leads them sometimes to badiner on themes that we treat 
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over solemnly, their hatred of hypocrisy, their love of temperance 
in all things, which causes them to shun extremes—these are all 
traits of the French mind which are of particular value to us 
Americans. 

One has only to mention some of the outstanding names in 
French literature to recall how readily they exemplify these 
characteristics: Moliére, that great unveiler of sham in all its 
forms; Racine, portrayer of the passion of love, almost a rival of 
the Greeks in sincerity and charm; Corneille, champion of duty, 
in whom we seem to see an evocation of the ancient Roman; La 
Fontaine, simple-hearted lover of animal and man, of life itself in 
fact, like all the French; Voltaire, satirical genius, whose humor 
is ever a corrective to vanity and bombast; Rousseau, whose revolt 
from the conventional did so much for modern thought; Beaumar- 
chais, whose stinging pen championed the cause of liberty; Alfred 
de Vigny, distinguished philosophic poet of the intellectual 
élite; Anatole France, before whose irony no hypocrisy can stand. 
These and many other authors exemplify French culture and invite 
the student out into a wider world of thought than he has ever 
known. 

But German culture too is worth the seeking, not the kultur 
of the late War of course, but the real German soul-life. I have 
characterized as best I could the cultural qualities of the French 
language and literature. What of the German? One cannot 
expect of the German language the clarity of the French. The 
Germans are a people of the north, like ourselves. The northern 
mists enshroud their spirit. Their word usage is less concise 
than that of the French. Some one has said that words in French 
are signs, and in northern languages that they are symbols. 
But if the latter lack precision, they have a poetic value that 
words do not often have in French. To use a musical comparison, 
they do not represent a simple tone, but one with overtones 
or harmonics. Each word is not a mere body, so to speak, but a 
body with an aura. This quality in northern tongues makes 
for poetry, and this quality the German has. The misty North has 
also given something of its mystery to German literature, and the 
nations to the south have felt the charm of this weird witchery 
and have tried to imitate it, but usually in vain. 
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The chief characteristic of German character and culture 
seems to be, however, worship of the grandiose, of the majestic, 
the sublime. The Wagnerian opera expresses it, and German 
music in general. The comprehensiveness of German philo- 
sophic thought suggests it, as does the German theory of state- 
craft, in which the individual must be sacrificed to the welfare of 
the State and the weak be immolated to the advantage of the 
superman. It was this conception of Kultur that led Germany 
to embark upon the hazardous enterprise of World leadership. 
A lack of proper perspective and restraint was the cause of their 
misadventure. Sometimes their grandiose ideas degenerate into 
mere bigness. They fail to realize that the colossal is not neces- 
sarily sublime. However, inits most lofty expression, this worship of 
magnificence and power is sometimes gloriously uplifting. Goethe 
embodies it in his immortal Faust, Schiller, as Coleridge remarks, 
‘“‘has the material sublime.’’ So have Lessing, Hegel, Kant, and 
so many others. Even Schopenhauer and Nietzche are mag- 
nificent in their denials. 

But with all their love of grandeur, the Germans are a home 
and family loving people too. They have a vast amount of senti- 
ment, which sometimes deteriorates into sentimentality, it is true, 
but which at its best finds expression in poetry that is beautiful 
and touching. 

Let us consider now briefly what is the cultural return from 
the study of Spanish. Some teachers representing rival fields are 
wont to disparage Spanish culture, but those who know it well 
rank it with German culture, if not with French. Spanish is a 
highly idiosyncratic language. Its usages are not fixed as they are 
in French, the crispness and clarity of which it lacks. In some re- 
spects it is more like the English, though it differs widely enough 
in others to make its knowledge of value linguistically. Its 
literature is rich and varied, and in the novel and the drama it has 
produced works of the highest order. The realism expressed in 
Spanish works is a matter of conviction and of observation, not the 
result of a school or code, and in this respect has a special attrac- 
tiveness to the Anglo-Saxon. 

But what is the outstanding characteristic of the Spanish 
mood toward life? As reason is the key note of the French spirit, 
and the grandiose the chief characteristic of German culture, 
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one might say that passion is the controlling element in Spanish 
character. Not passion in its vulgar sense, but passionate and per- 
sonal devotion to a person ora cause. Passionate devotion to his God 
explains the life of St. Ignatius de Loyola. The same spirit shines 
through the works of the other great Spanish mystics of the 16th 
century. A similar blind passion to his ideal fires the hero of 
Cervantes’ famous novel. The characters of Lope de Vega, of 
Calderén, of Zorilla, of Galdés, of Blasco-Ibdfiez, and of so many 
others are the protagonists of human passion. Cast an eye upon 
the strong lines and colors of the paintings of Velazquez, of Goya, 
of Zuloaga, and of Sorolla, and you are struck with their passion- 
ate appeal. Even the wistfulness of Murillo’s creations veils a 
passion for things divine. 

Of course, no generalization is entirely correct, because it does 
not cover all the cases, but I have attempted to underline the 
chief features of the culture of the peoples whose languages we 
teach, in order to show how they differ from us and from each other, 
and how a knowledge of their spirit and their works must broaden 
the intellectual horizon of those who come to know them. 

I pass on now to a consideration of the third reason for the 
study of modern languages, namely, their utilitarian value. 
French and German have somewhat similar utilitarian values. 
The case of Spanish is quite different. 

Both French and German have been needed and are still 
needed by all who would keep abreast of the times in scientific 
work or discovery. Allow me to quote from the Report of the 
British Commission, appointed by Mr. Asquith in 1916, which 
shows an enlightenment on educational matters that is encour- 
“No country can afford to rely upon its domestic stores of 
knowledge. The whole civilized world is a co-operative manu- 
factory of knowledge. In science, technical and pure, in history, 
antiquities, law, politics, economics, philosophy, new researches 
are constantly leading to new discoveries, new and fruitful ideas 
are giving new pointers to thought, new applications of old principles 
are being made, old stores are being re-arranged, classified and 
made available for new purposes. In this work all the civilized 
countries of the world collaborate, and in no branch of knowledge, 
abstract or concrete, disinterested or applied to the uses of man, 
can the specialist neglect the work of foreign students” (pp. 30, 31). 


aging: 
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This is an argument in favor of the study of all foreign lan- 
guages, but the reasons for the study of French and German 
in this respect are particularly cogent. Before the War, German 
had acquired a singular prestige as a language of informational 
value. To quote again from the British Report: “In phil- 
osophy and in the sciences and quasi-sciences in which new 
knowledge is constantly acquired and general conceptions undergo 
frequent modifications, no student who wished to keep abreast of 
the times could afford to ignore German publications” (pp. 59-60). 
Though, perhaps less true today, this will be no less true in times 
soon to come, because German industry and enthusiasm for 
detailed investigation will soon make itself felt again. Indeed, it 
is doing so at present, as Mr. Fife has pointed out in the MoDERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL of last October in his admirable defense of 
“The Teaching of German,” by calling our attention to the fact 
that ““The award of three Nobel prizes in physics and chemistry 
to German university teachers in the very year of the Peace 
Treaty testifies that Germany is still an important part of the 
‘co-operative manufactory of knowledge’ and demonstrates how 
little Americans can afford to neglect the productions of German 
scientists.” 

It has always been a great regret to me that war hysteria 
should have led so many excellent persons to look upon these 
things in a prejudiced and narrow-minded way. No one can blame 
imperial Germany for her enormous crime against Civilization 
more bitterly than I, but neither France nor England took steps 
to abolish the study of the German language, though they felt the 
scourge of war more sharply than did we. Quite the contrary, 
as a matter of national defense from an intellectual, commercial, 
and military standpoint, the study of German is being fostered 
in both these countries. Monsieur Poincaré, ex-president of the 
French Republic, expresses himself as follows on this subject: 
“To dominate German science, we need to know it. To maintain 
the independence and superiority of our literature, we must not 
close our eyes to foreign literatures, no more to the German than 
the rest.” 

The prestige that German had acquired before the War was 
partly due, no doubt, to a very clever propaganda which the 
French unfortunately lacked. This was more or less innocently 
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aided and abetted by the excellent system of German instruction 
that prevailed in most of our schools. I think that we must in 
fairness confess that no other foreign language teaching in our 
schools was on a par with it. Many of our German teachers were 
from homes where the language wasspoken. They could therefore 
handle their subject with more ease and authority than the teachers 
of French and Spanish, who for the most part spoke the language 
which they taught as an acquired tongue, and often pretty poorly 
acquired at that. Wretchedly inadequate salaries had prevented 
most of them from studying abroad. And so the machinery for 
propaganda, or for ‘“‘advertising for prestige’? as Mr. Warshaw 
puts it, was faulty and inefficient. 

A tardy recognition of what France stands for in the modern 
world of thought has been accorded since the War. The excellent 
tribute to ‘‘Science and Learning in France,” published by Dean 
Wigmore and his collaborators in 1917, has done much to inform 
the American public on the true status of French scholarship. 
In anthropology, in archaeology, in astronomy, in botany and 
agriculture, in chemistry, criminology, education, engineering, 
geography, geology, history, medicine, surgery, philology, physics, 
psychology, etc., France has contributed some of the most eminent 
minds that have concerned themselves with these subjects. 
French, then, is an absolutely necessary tool to everyone who 
labors in the cause of intellectual discovery. 

Much less can be said of Spanish in this connection, though 
Spain too has eminent scholars in some of these fields. She needs 
more ‘‘advertising for prestige,’”’ more articles like that entitled 
Movimiento Cientifico en Espana by Sefior Castro in the October 
number of Hispania. Much more will doubtless be accomplished 
by the Spanish speaking world in the realm of modern learning and 
discovery. Who can doubt that the people who swept the stormy 
seas to make the greatest discovery, of all times shall fail in lesser 
fields? The chief utilitarian value of Spanish, however, is at 
present, for commercial purposes and its importance can hardly be 
exaggerated, in view of the era of international competition that 
is setting in. The commerce of this country has been for a long 
time at a serious disadvantage. We must not allow the trade of 
Latin American to continue to go in such large measure to Euro- 
pean rivals. 
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I come now to the fourth and last of the reasons for the study 
of foreign languages, namely, their value in fostering international 
friendship and understanding. They are the only corrections 
to insular pride and prejudice. May I quote again from the 
British Report? ‘‘The war has made this people conscious of its 
ignorance of foreign countries and their peoples. A democratic 
government requires an instructed people; and for the first time 
this people is desirous of instruction . . . It cannot be said that 
before the war knowledge of foreign countries and their peoples 
was sufficient in ministers, politicians, journalists, civil servants, 
university professors, schoolmasters, men of business, or in any 
class of those, whose function it was to instruct and guide the 
public . . . Thus the classes and the masses were ignorant alike, 
to the point of public danger.” (pp. 31, 32) 

If England was remiss in this respect, how much more were 
we! The War has shown us that we are not so remote from world 
affairs as we had thought. We are not sufficient unto ourselves. 
We need the friendship and co-operation of the other nations, as 
they need ours. What way is so fruitful of results as the under- 
standing of their languages? Mr. Colby, late secretary of state, 
upon his return from South America, expressed himself as follows 
on this subject: “The great barrier to American progress abroad 
islanguage. The people of the United States are not linguists 
I wish our schools would clean out the rubbish from their curricula 
with which they agitate the youthful mind without improving it. 
Better than a smattering of botany, biology, zoology, astronomy, 
trignometry, plane, spherical or anything else, the youth of 
America should be schooled in languages. Language is the key 
which not only opens the riches and the stores of great literatures, 
but opens the doors of influential human contacts with great 
peoples.”’ 

The other nations of this hemisphere have an especial right to 
sympathetic comprehension and neighborliness on our part, and, 
though all languages are useful in international relationships, 
Spanish in this respect, is of paramount value to Americans. When 
you consider that Spanish is the language of eighteen of our sister 
republics, whose sympathy we crave in the comprehension of our 
Monroe Doctrine, and in the establishment of a better Pan- 
Americanism, I think you will agree with me that for the sake of 
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the comity of nations on this hemisphere, our students must be 
given every opportunity to study Spanish. 

I have considered in this paper only the three languages which 
are most generally taught in our schools, though I do not fail 
to recognize, of course, the value of other languages, particularly 
the cultural and scientific value of Italian and the practical value 
of the fascinating language of our most sisterly republic, Brazil. 
Both Italian and Portugese should be studied more extensively, in 
our colleges, at least. 

In conclusion, let me recapitulate the points that I have tried 
to make in regard to the study of French, German, and Spanish. 
They are all useful for disciplinary, cultural, utilitarian and inter- 
national purposes, with a slight emphasis upon German for its 
disciplinary value, upon French for its cultural excellence, and 
upon Spanish for its commercial and international significance for 
American students. I do not believe that, regarded from every 
standpoint, any other subject in the curricula of our secondary 
schools can vie in importance with modern language work, or that 
any other study will so enrich the brain, broaden the understanding 
or quicken the sympathy of our students. 


University of Minnesota 











QUELQUES LIVRES NOUVEAUX 


By FRANCK L. SCHOELI 


~~ plus que nous n’ est l’ennemi des classifications simplistes, 

en littérature comme en tout autre domaine. Mais quicon- 
que se propose de donner quelques modestes avis, de conseiller 
quelques lectures aux abonnés du MopDERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL- 
et c’est notre humble but—doit bien, malgré qu’il en ait, recourir 
a quelque simplification, 4 quelque schématisation. 

Admettons donc qu’il y a toujours eu, en littérature francaise, 
des “‘livres faciles” et des “‘livres difficiles’—et nous voulons dire, 
faciles pour des Francais, difficiles pour des Francais. Autrement 
dit, des livres ‘“‘compliqués,”’ ot la recherche et le raffinement de la 
pensée ou du style sont tout, ou presque tout, et des livres ‘‘sim- 
ples,’ ot les effets sont des effets de simplicité, d’ingénuité, de 
sobriété. 

Il y a tout lieu de parier que les premiers seront plus difficile- 
ment accessibles aux étrangers eux aussi, tandis que les derniers 
seront presque immédiatement 4 leur portée. Et on l’a pu con- 
stater lors du succés qu’eut en Amérique et en Angleterre la 
Marie-Claire de Marguerite Audoux, ce livre simple entre les 
simples, et d’un pathétique si profond. 

A dix ans d’intervalle, voici que Marguerite Audoux nous 
donne la suite de son autobiographie. Dans Marie-Claire, nous 
- étions en Sologne, dans la ferme ou aux champs. Dans ?’ Atelier 
de Marie-Claire,| nous sommes a Paris, chez une petite marchande 
de modes, trés bonne femme, bonne pour ses ouvriéres, et pour qui 
ses ouvriéres sont bonnes. Mais la vie est dure, parmi le petit 
peuple de France, presque inimaginablement dure, et pourtant le 
petit peuple de France ne se plaint pas, il ne sait pas se plaindre, il 
n’a méme pas conscience d’avoir lieu de se plaindre. Et ces simples 
résignations d’4mes simples ont de la grandeur, de la vraie. 

I] faut lire ce chapitre VIII, si réussi, qui décrit une veillée de 
travail—une nuit de couture, et d’aiguillées succédant aux aiguil- 
lées, et d’yeux meurtris de sommeil, et de tétes dodelinantes. Mais 


1 Fasquelle, 1920, 5 fcs. 75. 
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la volonté est plus forte. Un peu de thé, et Marie-Claire achéve 
les manches. La coquette et indécise Madame Linella aura sa robe 
a temps, 4 moins que, pour la dixiéme fois, elle ne veuille changer 
quelque chose. Car tout |’ atelier est le jouet du plus fugace ca- 
price de ces grandes dames parfaitement inhumaines. 

Il faut lire, aussi, ces quelques portraits en trois lignes, celui 
de Madame Doublé, la soeur du patron, femme grincheuse, har- 
gneuse, “‘dont les lévres semblaient faites d’une matiére dure qui 
les empéchait de se distendre pour le sourire,”’ celui de Sandrine, 
fille du peuple, 4me douce de petite provinciale échouée 4 Paris: 
“Lorsqu’elle levait les yeux sur moi,’ dit Maire-Claire, ‘elle avait 
toujours |’air de m’offrir quelque chose.” 

Tout cela n’est pas sans rappeler Charles-Louis Philippe, 
originaire d’ailleurs du méme terroir. I] est étrange, au demeurant, 
que son Dans la petite ville? ne soit pas plus connu aux Etats-Unis. 
Ce sont, 4 part quelques-uns, d’admirables contes, admirablement 
simples, et d’authentiques. C’est du Maupassant, parfois, ou, plus 
exactement, ce semble en étre, 4 de certains tournants du récit, en 
des fins de vie cruelles, atrocement cruelles. Et pourtant, non, ce 
n’est pas du Maupassant, pas plus que le Bourbonnais n’est la 
Normandie? 

Simplicité, telle est encore la marque d’un des derniers livres 
de Georges Duhamel, Entretiens dans le Tumulte (1918-1919).4 
Ce sont des essais, ou plutét des articles de journaux, mais de si 
bons qu’il n’est pas trop, 4 tout prendre, de leur laisser leur premier 
nom. Ils traitent de l’entre-guerre-et-paix, de la psychologie des 
Francais pendant l’hiver 1918-19. Et, comme les Frangais 
changent moins qu’on ne le croit, comme aussi |’entre-guerre-et- 
paix n’a toujours abouti ni a la guerre des obus et des mitrailleuses, 
ni a la paix des branches d’olivier, ces essais sont toujours d’actua- 
lité. Nous croyons que le grand bon sens frangais de ces essais, et 
leur inspiration élevée, franchement libérale, leur attireront en 
Amérique des lecteurs sur le tard, bien que le livre n’ait apparem- 
ment pas encore été “découvert.”” Leur langue est d’une limpidité 
remarquable, qui devrait suffire 4 leur faire des amis. 


* Fasquelle, 1920, 5 fcs. 75. 

* Lire surtout, pour constater avec quel art le maximum d’effet est tiré du 
minimum de moyens, les sept pages de Une Vie. 

‘ Paris, Fasquelle. 
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Mais venons-en aux livres compliqués. Ce qui ne veut pas dire 
qu’ils soient mauvais, car, au contraire, il en est d’excellents. En 
effet, Marcel Proust, avec son Du cété de chez Swann® et son 
A POmbre des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs, Jean Giraudoux, avec son 
Suzanne et le Pacifique, qui vient de paraitre dans la Revue de Paris, 
ont tout uniment renouvelé le roman francais: ils lui ont apporté 
une formule nouvelle, Jeur formule. Mais ce sont oeuvres herméti- 
ques. La complication frise le snobisme chez Proust, la jonglerie 
chez Jean Giraudoux, mais elle est quasi géniale, chez l’un comme 
chez l’autre. La subtilité acrobatique (confinant 4 l’inintelligibilité 
pour quiconque ne relit pas chaque commencement de phrase avant 
d’en atteindre la fin) est décidément vertu aussi francaise que la 
clarté classique. 

Mais, qu’on nous comprenne bien, nous ne mettons pas en 
garde le lecteur contre ces lectures difficiles; bien au contraire, car 
il en tirera bénéfice, s’il est persévérant. Ce contre quoi nous le 
mettons plutot en garde, ce sont les élucubrations de certains 
hommes de lettres vieillis dont les noms sont connus, archi-connus, 
mais qui n’ont plus rien 4 nous apporter. Peut-étre ferons-nous 
exception pour le Prime Jeunesse de Pierre Loti, ou se retrouvent 
la plupart des qualités qui font du Roman d’un Enfant un fort bon 
livre. Mais il faut savoir étre impitoyable pour Paul Bourget, 
dont le Drame dans le Monde (paru dans la Revue des Deux Mondes 
cet hiver) est d’une exemplaire faiblesse—toujours le Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, toujours |’“‘hétel entre cour et jardin,” toujours 
la “duchesse,”’ son amant, et son mari—impitoyable pour Maurice 
Barrés et son Génie du Rhin, pour tout ce que va écrire Henry 
Bordeaux, pour tout ce que vient d’écrire Romain Rolland (Liluli, 
Clérambault, etc.). Ce dernier fut trés populaire en Amérique, il 
y a quelques années, 4 raison de son Jean-Christophe. Tous les 
défauts de cette “décalogie” foisonnent dans Clérambault, les 
qualités se sont évanouies . . 

Veut-on au surplus sortir définitivement de la littérature off- 
cielle, dont il y a tant en France, et faire un saut dans la politique? 
Le Mes Prisons’ de Joseph Caillaux est un livre fort bien écrit, en 
un style incisif, mais ot la rancune profonde de l’ancien Premier 
Ministre ne dégénére jamais en insultes de bas étage. 


* Mercure de France, 1919, 
* Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 2 volumes, 11 francs 50. 
7 La Siréne, 1920, 8 frs. 
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Naturellement la plus grande partie de la presse frangaise se 
tait sur ce livre, de méme que sur Henri Barbusse. Ce dernier 
semble avoir définitivement abandonné la littératur pour la 
politique et la révolution pures. II ne nous intéresse donc plus. 
Mais il n’en serait pas moins intéressant pour nous d’avoir quelques 
études biographiques et critiques sur l’auteur du Feu, car le Feu 
est un grand livre, malgré certains défauts. Or nous ne connaissons 
sur Barbusse que deux petites monographies, l’une de Henri 
Hertz,® l’autre de Paul Desanges.® La seconde, qui n’est qu’une 
plaquette de 30 pages, nous parait la meilleure.!° 

The University of Chicago 


§ Edition du Carnet Critique, 1919, 2 f. 50. 

® Paris, l'Universite du Peuple, 1920, 1 f. 50. 

10 Le meilleur moyen de faire venir des livres de France (et l’on gagne 100 p. 
100 a les faire venir de Paris) est de s’adresser a la Librairie du Carnet Critique, 
208 rue de la Convention, Paris, 15. On est assuré d’avoir les livres commandés 
dans les 5 semaines. Ils arrivent recommandés, et tous les frais de port sont payés 
par la librairie. 











UNE SOURCE DE LECONS DE CHOSES POUR LES 
PROFESSEURS DE FRANCAIS 


By Joun A. HEss 


L Y A QUELQUES années j’ai publié un article, intitulé An- 

schauungsunterricht fiir Sprachlehrer,' dans lequel j’ai discuté 

les différents moyens d’augmenter et d’enrichir le vocabulaire 

pratique du professeur de langues vivantes. Comme cet article 

a paru dans une revue allemande peu connue des jeunes pro- 

fesseurs de francais, je me permets d’en rappeler quelques-uns 
des points les plus importants. 

Presque tout le monde est d’accord sur la valeur des images 
et des lecons de choses pour fixer et enrichir le vocabulaire pratique, 
et beaucoup de professeurs emploient cette méthode avec succés 
dans l’enseignement des langues vivantes. Or, si de tels moyens 
sont bons pour les éléves, 4 plus forte raison, nous autres profes- 
seurs, nous devrions volontiers nous soumettre 4 la méme discipline, 
On a beau lire, par exemple, bien des livres frangais, on a beau 
s’entretenir assez souvent avec des Francais; malgré tout, si l’on 
n’a pas fait un long séjour en France, on trouve 4 chaque pas des 
lacunes dans son vocabulaire de tous les jours; par exemple, quand 
il s’agit de l’ameublement d’une maison, des articles de toilette, 
des vétements, des appareils mécaniques et ainsi de suite. 

Le Larousse pour tous, distionnaire encyclopédique en deux 
volumes, rend de grands services 4 celui qui s’est déja assez 
orienté dans les expressions frangaises pour deviner ce que doit 
étre le terme qu’il cherche. De méme, le Petit Larousse Illustré, 
comprenant plus de 1600 pages, est fort utile. Les définitions 
concises, et les gravures explicatives fortifient, amplifient ou 
corrigent nos conjectures. La partie historique est aussi d’une 
trés grande valeur comme ouvrage de référence commode. L’un 
de ces deux dictionnaires est vraiment indispensable 4 toute 
personne qui enseigne le frangais. 


1 Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Padagogik, Milwaukee, Décembre 
1914. 
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Il y a, cependant, bien des cas ot |’on ne sait pas le terme 
francais et ot l’on ne trouve pas l’équivalent anglais dans un 
dictionnaire anglais-francais. La rubrique générale se laisse 
constater, mais pas le nom spécifique. Pour se tirer d’affaire 
il faut avoir recours 4 d’autres expédients. Pour cela je ne sais 
rien de mieux que le grand tarif-album de la Manufacture Francaise 
d’ Armes et Cycles de Saint-Etienne, que j’ai eu la chance de trouver 
a Paris en 1913. J’avais déja les petits tarifs illustrés des maisons 
de commerce, telles que Le Bon Marché et Les Grands Magasins 
du Louvre, mais ce gros livre m’a été beaucoup plus utile. 

Voici la description de ce catalogue par la compagnie elle- 
méme: “Actuellement, notre Zarif-Album pése plus d’un kilo- 
gramme, il compte douze cents pages grand format, 50,000 grav- 
ures, et forme une véritable Encyclopédie pratique et raisonnée de 
tout ce qui se rattache a la Chasse, 4 la Vélocipédie, 4 la Péche, 
aux Sports, 4 l’Hygiéne et 4 la Vie en plein air . . . De tous les 
catalogues existants, notre tarif-album est sans contredit celui 
qui, sous le moindre poids et le plus petit volume, contient le plus 
grand nombre d’articles.”’ 

Cela n’en donne qu’une idée générale. Ce livre comprend 
trente-quatre divisions principales sur des sujets aussi divers que 
le sport et l’agriculture, indiquées par des feuilles de différentes 
couleurs. Puis chaque division a, 4 son tour, ses subdivisions; 
par exemple, La Maison comprend: alimentation, porcelaine, 
cristaux, orfévrerie, ménage, brosserie, droguerie, éclairage, chauf- 
fage. L’Habillement du Sportsman se subdivise comme suit: 
vétements, chemiserie, bonneterie, ganterie, coiffures, chaussures, 
parapluies. A la fin du Tarif-Album il y a une Table Générale des 
Matiéres, de vingt-cing pages, ot tous les objets sont classés par 
lettre alphabétique. 

Supposé que nous cherchions l’équivalent de |’expression 
wrist-watch. Sous la division Horlogerie, subdivision Montres, 
nous trouvons bientét l’image d’une montre-bracelet. S’agit-il 


de bouteilles thermos et isolantes, nous les rencontrons parmi les 


? 
Articles de Voyage et d’Exploration. Comment dit-on muffler 
en francais? En cherchant dans le tarif-album sous la rubrique 
Habillement on en trouve deux sortes: le cache-col, qui ne protége 


que le faux-col et la gorge, et le cache-nez, qui protége la figure 
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aussi. Voila quelques indications pour l’emploi pratique de ce 
livre. 

Pour obtenir un exemplaire de ce tarif-album, s’adresser 4 
MM. les Directeurs de la Manufacture Francaise d’Armes et 
Cycles 4 Saint-Etienne (France), qui l’enverront gratis. Les 
Américains, cependant, devraient faire une remise généreuse a 
cause des frais de l’affranchissement 4 l’étranger; et aussi, parce 
que la plupart d’entre eux ne compteraient probablement pas y 
faire des commandes. 

The University of Kansas 





\N ENGLISH CONTRIBUTION TO GERMANY 


By BERTHA REED COFFMAN 


Skew political revolution which has stirred Germany for many 

months recalls the stormy days of 1848, as a result of which 
a million or more Germans came to America to secure freedom of 
thought. We scarcely realize that Germany contributed to us at 
that time the best she had to give. The student of literature, 
wishing to go back to the beginnings of democratic ideals in Ger- 
many, need not go far into the past to find the first expressions 
of that love of liberty which, though almost stifled at times, has 
remained alive and has finally broken out into a terrible confla- 
gration. 

It is significant that the first embers were kindled at English 
altars as late as the early eighteenth century. These precious coals 
were carried to Germany by a young poet, Friedrich von Hagedorn, 
who was in London from 1729 to 1731. Inspired by Addison, 
Pope, Prior, Thomson, Shaftesbury, and Bolingbroke, he accepted 
enthusiastically the English point of view, which they represented, 
and on his return to Hamburg shared his new-found ideas with 
his fellow writers. 

Up to the time of Hagedorn’s visit in England, flattery of the 
ruling princes played an important part in the contemporary 
literature. Weichmann’s Low Saxon Poerty, published between 
1725 and 1732, may be regarded as typical of the best poetry of 
the period. Brockes, Richey, Amthor, and Pietsch, leading writers 
of the time, contributed to it. This collection of poems, abounding 
in servile praise of the nobility, was esteemed most highly by 
contemporary critics. The popularity of fawning poems in 
honor of rulers is attested by the large number of them which were 
written, Even Hagedorn himself in one of his early effusions 
called Frederick the Great the “saviour of the country.” 

Brought up in Hamburg, one of the first German cities to adopt 
English ideas and customs, taught in the Gymnasium by promoters 
of the Hamburger Patriot (the best of the German periodicals 
modeled after the Spectator and other English moral weeklies), 
and trained at the University of Jena in the new rationalism of 
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Wolff, he was prepared for the love of freedom which permeated 
England. As a result of Hagedorn’s stay in London and his 
devotion to English literature, he introduced several innovations 
into the literature of his own country. By no means the least of 
these was the new spirit of freedom, which he embodied in his 
own poetry after hisstay in England. The following lines from his 
poem, Desires, proclaimed to Germany his new-found inde- 
pendence: 

Thou, lovely child of heaven, thou fountain of all joy, 

Not bought with lands or gold, or favor of a lord, 


O Freedom! Give me thee, companion of my heart, 
No ruler shall henceforth be troubled with my prayers. 


Hagedorn’s exaltation of freedom rather than of kings was a 
clarion call such as had never been sounded by his comtemporaries. 
The only other writer who deserves mention in this connection 
is Albrecht von Haller, whose influence was, however, very limited. 
It gives us more than a little pleasure to know that with Hagedorn 
the spirit of freedom and England were synonymous. Not wishing 
to leave any doubt as to where his sympathies were, he called 
himself “half English.’? His enthusiasm for the English people 
reached its height in The Wise Man, when he exclaimed: 

How noble is the spirit of true Britons! 

Their wealth but serves to scatter knowledge wide. 
All they have gained through barter and in battle 
They gladly share with those who most deserve. 
The nation gives its people power and freedom: 
The rich then give to learning their support. 


It is in connection with this eulogy of the British people that 
we find Hagedorn’s most beautiful apostrophe of freedom; 


O Freedom! There alone thou findest joy. 
Thou, pride of towns, delight of country wide, 
Warm as the sun and like the sea in strength, 
Thou shinest clear with all-embracing light. 


It required courage in Hagedorn’s time to break with the 
custom of flattering rulers and assert the right to think as nobly 
even as princes; yet he uttered fearlessly the challenge: 


But who is great? That man who boldly stands 
And freely thinks as if he were a prince, 
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For the next century love of freedom was an important note in 
the literature of Germany. In the minds of the people it probably 
reached its highest point in 1848. If the country had not lost at 
that time her best democratic blood, the recent war might never 
have been. The descendants of those fiery emigrants would have 
aided in developing a different Germany from the one which we 
have been fighting. However, it is futile to speculate about what 
might have been. But it is significant that the spirit of liberty 
which has dominated the English speaking people since the days 
of King John has been an element in German literature for less 
than two centuries and that it was a direct contribution to German 
literature from England. 

Grinnell College 














Notes and News 








At the last meeting of the New Je rsey M. L. T. A. Professor 
E. F. Hauch was reelected to membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Federation. The following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: 

President, Franklin Grosse, Barringer High School 

Vice-President, Mary A. Lathrop 

Secretary-Treasurer, John J. Arnao, Central High School, 
Newark 

Member of Council for two years, Tilla P. Thomas, Summit 
High School, Summit, N. J. 

Members of Council for one year, Edward Warrenreich, Battin 
High School, Elizabeth. 


The following elections to the Executive Committee of the 
National Federation have taken place: 

J. P. W. Crawford, University of Pennsylvania, to succeed 
L. A. Roux, Newark Academy, N. J. 

Edward F. Hauch, Rutgers College, to succeed himself. 

John D. Fitz Gerald, University of Illinois, to succeed A. R. 
Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin. 

Irvin S. Goodman, Walworth, Wis., to succeed W. B. Snow, 
English High School, Boston. 


CHICAGO NEwS 


The stage production of Castillos de Torresnobles by the Spanish 
pupils of Senn High School on April 14, was a distinct artistic 
achievement which reflects great credit on the 150 members 
of the cast and their teacher, Miss Bertha I. Vincent. The guests, 
about 1900 boys and girls representing most of the high schools 
in the city, were transported into an Elysium of romance, melody 
and color, exceeding their fondest expectations. The Spanish 
teachers of Chicago are deeply grateful to Miss Vincent and her 
cast for the pleasure afforded the pupils by the fine staging of this 
delightful comedia, so well suited to a high school audience. 


La Pequefia Prensa, the weekly paper which has been pub- 
lished regularly by the pupils of the Waller High School, Chicago, 
since November last, has added greatly to the interest of the work. 
The gala edition of the last week of June, which contained articles 
contributed by several schools, enjoyed a large outside circulation. 
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On May 7 the pupils of the Spanish department of the Waller 
High School, Chicago, held a very successful County Fair, with the 
proceeds of which they purchased a mimeograph and a typewriter 
for the use of the staff of La Pequefia Prensa, the weekly organ of 
the department. Among the attractions of the Fair were una casa 
de misterios, una pecina, un kiosco de buenaventura and gitanas 
espanolas (disfrazadas 

At the Englewood High School County Fair of May 20 which 
was attended by thousands, the Spanish booth had on sale a 
unique attraction: a Spanish calendar in booklet form, designed 
and copyrighted by Miss Josephine Korten, teacher of Spanish, 


and dedicated to the pupils of the Spanish department of Engle- 
wood High School. 


PANISH IN CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOLS 


Feb.—June, 1921 


Total No. of high schools in Chicago: 24 
Total No. of high schools in which Spanish is taught: 2 
Total.enrollment in Spanish in 21 high schools: 7,500 


1 


Total enrollment in all studies in the Chicago high schools: 40,048 
The enrollment in Spanish is, therefore, a little less than 
one-fifth of the total enrollment. 
Total No. of teachers of Spanish in 21 high schools: 65 
EpITH CAMERON 
Waller High School 


The thirty-third conference of the University of Chicago with 


academies and high schools took place on May 5 and 6, 1921. 
The meeting of the Romance section, which was presided over by 
Myra V. Smith, Nicholas Senn High School, was largely attended. 
Some 150 college and high school teachers of French and Spanish 
were present. The principal speakers were Barry Cerf of the 
University of Wisconsin and C. E. Parmenter of the University of 
Chicago. Professor Cerf’s subject was: Aims in the Teaching of 
French. He maintained that since the ability to read is not only 
the most attainable aim for American children but also the most 
useful, our efforts in the class room should be directed primarily 
toward this as a goal. He spoke for about forty-five minutes to 
an intensely interested audience, and the vigorous discussion that 
followed his paper, led by Elsie Schobinger of the Harvard 
School, Anna M. Williamson of the Evanston, High School and 
QO. F. Bond of the Junior College of the University High School, 
indicated what a vivid impression the speaker had made and how 
warmly his audience either agreed or disagreed with his remarks. 
Professor Parmenter, in discussing the same general topic from 
the standpoint of Spanish, addressed himself to a more detailed 
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examination of the nature of the course and was followed by 
Elsa Scherer, Carl Schurz High School and E. L. C. Morse of the 
Chicago Public Schools. As the editor hopes to print both of the 
principal papers, there is no need of a more detailed report here. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


The enrollment in foreign languages for the summer quarter 
at the University of Washington was as follows: 


Lalin Greek French Spanish Italian 
First Term 19 50 186 98 7 
Second Term — 42 114 65 5 


The numbers in Greek and Latin include courses in Greek 
and Roman Civilization and in Greek Literature in translation. 

The number of students taking elementary courses in the 
modern languages has been steadily lessening the last few years. 
The reason is that beginning with the current year two years of 
a foreign language will be definitely required for admission to the 
University; and if this requirement has not been met in high 
school, it must be made up in college without credit. The purpose 
is to shift the instruction of two years’ foreign language to the 
high schools. This will, o course, mean a great reduction in the 
number enrolled in the modern languages, since the great majority 
has always been found in the first four courses, corresponding to 
the first two years in high school. 


Professor G. W. Umphrey, of the Spanish department of the 
University, has given two series of public lectures on South 
America since his return from that country last February. An 
Extension Division course of twelve lectures on “Life and Litera- 
ture in South America,” given in the business section of Seattle, 
aroused considerable interest. Thirty-eight signed up for the 
course as regular students, and the presence of many more at 
different lectures indicated growing interest in South America. 

The other series consisted of two lectures given in the open 
lecture course of the summer session. The lectures were entitled 
“Impressions of Life in South America ” and “Higher Education 
in South America.”” In the second lecture Professor Umphrey 
compared university life in South America with that in this 
country, with respect to organization, faculties and students. 
“The typical South American university,” said Professor Um- 
phrey, “is a federation of professional schools, each possessing 
complete autonomy.” There is usually no separate college of 
liberal arts and science. Some of the cultural subjects studied in 
colleges of the United States are included in the two upper years 
of their six-year high school course, or in the professional schools. 
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Because of the absence of liberal arts and science as a separate 
college, and because the different professional schools are located 
in widely separated parts of the city, there is no “‘university life’’ 
as we know it. Campus activities are unknown. Each university 
has a federation of students which concerns itself with the general 
university policies and social and political matters of national 
importance. The Latin-American student takes life very seriously. 
The professors are not usually professional teachers. Practicing 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, editors, librarians, and publicists make 
up the faculties of the universities. The argument in favor of part 
time professors is that they are more likely to keep in close contact 
with actual life if they have to make their living as business men 
do. 


‘ec 


Professor E. O. Eckelman, Chairman of the department of 
German at the University of Washington, replying to a request 
for information regarding the status of German at the University, 
writes as follows: 

“Owing to lack of funds German was not included among the 
subjects offered during the Summer Quarter at the University of 
Washington. It was felt by the Committee in charge that every 
cent was needed to provide for the larger departments, in which the 
demand was certain to be greater than the facilities afforded by 
the meagre summer-schoo! budget. However, Miss Krafit, 
Assistant in German, undertook to remain at the University and 
to give instruction privately. She has been kept busy most of the 
summer. 

There are many encouraging signs of a growinz interest and 
renewed activity in foreign fields, particularly Germanic. ‘The 
Americanization of Edward Bok’ as fine a testimony of the rich 
contributions offered us by the hyphenated citizen as was ever 
penned, has been received with much acclaim. Again, the Ameri- 
can Scandinavian’ Foundation has formed a local chapter in 
Seattle for the promotion of closer social, scientific and cultural 
relations between our country and the Scandinavian nations. 
With head offices in New York the foundation hopes to maintain 
a system of exchange scholarships, exchange publications and 
internationa! bureaus of study. Furthermore local clubs are 
planning to study the foreign population of Seattle under the 
direction of so able a leader as Dr. Carol Aronovici. Of his liberal 
policy we have a report as fol ows: ‘He urges caution against too 
great eagerness to mold the foreigner into a pattern of established 
standard. In the rush to assimilate and absorb all foreign e'ements 
in the United States, he says there is danger of destroying vast 
treasures of racial assets which, under careful nurture and direc- 
tion, would become valuable elements in the development of 
American civilization.’ These are encouraging signs for the 
language teacher. They go far to make him feel that he is counted 
a factor in the progress of the race.’’ 
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LOUISIANA TEACHERS MEI 


The Modern Language Section of the Louisiana State Teachers 
Association met in Alexandria, on Friday April 8, 1921. Papers 
were read by J rofessor William Hansler of the Louisiana State Nor- 
mal School, IV Mr. E. C. Galloway of the Bolton High School, 
and by “ay D. Renshaw LeBreton of the Esplanade Avenue 
High School. Mr. Hansler spoke on “General Considerations of 
Methods” in which he stressed the value of the direct met thod and 
especaally of phonetic S. Mr. Galloway also emphasized the 
study of phonetics as a means of imparting a correct pronunciation 
Mr. Gallow ay concluded his remarks by lamenting the lack of 

; 


proper textbooks for the teaching of composition. Mrs. LeBreton 


took up the question of the teaching of French in the grades of 
the New Orleans Public Schools. She spoke of the difficulties at 
—— encountered there and she concluded by an appeal to 
svstematize the Modern Language work throughout the state. 


The discussions following the formal papers were keen and inte! 
esting, Miss Sarah Bowles of Lafayette taking a leading part. 

Professor A. Marin La Meslée of Tulane presided over the 
meeting until the election of officers for the coming year. The 
followil Y- were electe l: Prof ssor Wm. Hansler, president; Miss 
Sarah Bowles, vice-president; Mrs. LeBreton, secretary. 


AN AMERICAN TEACHER HONORED 


Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in 
the high schools of New York City, has been invited by the 
Government of Spain, through the Junta para Amplidcion de 
Estudios of the Ministry of Public Instruction, to give this fall 
in the Centro de Estudios Historicos of Madrid, a course in the 

anguage teachin: 


( 
methodology of modern | g, and has been granted 
a leave of absence for a half-year by the Board of Superintendents 
of the New York City schools. 

Mr. Wilkins made an address on July 9, at the opening of the 
tenth Summer Course for Foreign¢ ne conducted in Madrid by the 
Junta para Amplidcion de Estudios and cooperated with the 
educational authorities of Senin with regard to these summer 
courses which are attended by many North Americans. He has 
also been invited to speak before the Escuela Normal de Idiomas, 
the Ateneo of Madrid, the chief literary center of the capital, 
and to lecture in the University of Seville and other universities. 

Mr. Wilkins is the founder of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and its president for three years, during 
which time the membership grew from 300 to 1,400 in number. 
He is also a director of the French Union of the French Institute 
in the United States, and of the Instituto de las Espafias in the 
United States. 


ti 
t} 
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KANSAS MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The second general annual meeting of the Kansas M. L. A. 
was held in Topeka, on April 9. The session was widely attended 
by teachers of modern foreign languages throughout the state. 

The program was as follows: 


9:30 A. M. 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 
French Round Table. 
Chairman, Marjorie Rickard, Fort Scott Senior High School, Vice-President 
for French 
First Year Problems—Ermmest Bennett, State Manual Training Normal School. 
The Content of the Second Year Course—Gérardine Knotter, El Dorado High 
School. 
The Influence of Moliére on Goldoni and Ferndndez Moratin—P. S. Zampieri, 
Washburn College. 
The Question Box—Alpha L. Owens, Baker University. 
Spanish Round Table. 
Chairman, Velma She lley, El Dorado High School, Vice-President for Spanish. 
The Spanish Situation in Kansas—Samuel J. Pease, State Manual Training 
Normal School. 
The Importance of the Study of Foreign Language—Thomas J. Gutiérrez, 
Southwestern College. 
Spanish in the Junior High School—Patti Sankee, Kansas City, Kansas, 
Junior High School. 
An American in Porto Rico—Allena Luce, Baker University. 
German Round Table. 
Chairman, Theodore Todd, Washburn College, Vice-President for German. 
An Informal Conference on the Present Status of the German Language in 
Kansas 
2:00 P. M. 
GENERAL SESSION 
Chairman, John V. Cortelyou, Kansas State Agric ultural College, President. 
Reports of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
Reciprocal Advantage to be Gained from the Correlated Teaching of English 
and of Modern Foreign Languages: 
A. From the Point of View of Grammar—Vera E. Blackburn, Lawrence 
High School. 
B. From the Point of View of Philology and Literature—Amy E. Lang- 
worthy, Leavenworth High School. 
An Investigation of what One Unit Represents in the Study of Modern Foreign 
Languages in the First and Second Year—Alpha L. Owens, Baker University. 
3:45 P. M. 
Glimpses of Some of the Great Art Galleries in Europe (illustrated lecture)— 
Harold Putnam Browne, Professor of Drawing and Painting, University of Kansas. 
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A pleasing addition to the general program was the rendition 
of several songs taken from the collection of Spanish-American 
songs, ‘‘Canciones Populares,’ arranged and edited by Allena Luce 
formerly of Porto Rico, now of Baker University, and recently 
published by Silver, Burdett and Company. A brief review of 
Miss Luce’s book was given, after which several of the songs were 
charmingly rendered by Ruth Lundgren of the Baker Conserva- 
tory of Music, Miss Luce herself playing the piano accompaniment. 

Officers of the Association for 1921-22 are as follows: 

President, John V. Cortelyou, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

Vice-President for French, Ernest Bennett, Kansas State 
Manual Training Normal School. 

Vice-President for Spanish, Bessie Goodyear, Wichita High 
School. 

Vice-President for German, Elmer F. Engel, University of 
Kansas. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Helen J. McKinney, Atchison High 
School. 

Chairman of Publicity Committee, Alpha L. Owens, Baker 
University. 

ONE KIND OF REVIEW 

In the April, 1921, issue of L’Atalia Che Scrive there appears 
a review, the translation of which we give with the intent of 
indicating rather one way in which it may be done than the way in 
which it should be done. 

“F. E. Avalle: Les Verbes frangais. Cremona. Apollonio, 
1920, pp. 128. 

F. E. Avalle has published with F. Apollonio of-Cremona, Les 
Verbes francais. The verbs are conjugated in extenso according 
to the table of terminations characteristic of every tense, of every 
mood and of every conjugation. It will not be uninteresting to 


rehear and to reread—‘pronunciation and spelling must abso- 


lutely be studied together’—and F. E. Avalle conjugates the 
verb avoir in the present indicative: 


J'ai nous avons 
iu as vous avez 
il a ils ont 


Avalle assumes a very different tone when, effectively concise, he 
takes up the conjugation of the verb etre. He expresses himself 
literally thus: 


Je suits nous sommes 
tu es vous éles 
il est ils sont 


But this is only the preface which is followed by the bold 
prologue in which are conjugated in extenso the four model verbs 





ae 
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parler, finir, recevoir, rendre, before entering decisively in mediam 
rem, that is upon the conjugation im extenso of the irregular verbs. 

We shall quote an example chosen from the gayest and most 
interesting in which we catch glimpses of rabelaisian reminiscenses: 
The verb rire gives in the imperative: 

ris rons riez 

We do not mean to give an excessive number of quotations, 
not so much because of the well known scarcity of space, as because 
of our respect for literary property and for the rights of the author, 
so as not to deprive those who shall read the book of the legitimate 
pleasure of surprise.” 


IDAHO 


On May 6a Spanish play, Los Castillos de Torresnobles, accom- 
panied by Spanish dances and music was presented by the students 
of the University of Idaho, some seventy persons taking part. An 
outline of the play in English.was first given by M. L. Sargent of 
the faculty. This was the first attempt to give such a performance 
in this institution. The costumes were home-made. 

Mrs. M. L. Sargent of the Spanish faculty spent the vacation 
months in Mexico City. Misses Ingersoll and Mathieu of the 
French faculty spent the summer in France, where Miss Ingersoll 
will remain for a year, pursuing her studies. 


The East High Schoo’ of Green Bay, Wis. presented Moliére’s 
Le Médecin Malgré Lui on March 31 under the direction of 
Mrs. R. L. Bodley and Miss Helen Dunning. In addition there 
were dances, and songs, and recitations, all characteristically 
French. This performance is one result of the activities of the 
flourishing Cercle Frangais of the school, organized by Mrs. Bodley 
in 1919. Green Bay has a considerable Belgian and French ele- 
ment in its population, and the public performances of the Cercle 
Francais are heartily encouraged. The results of this encourage- 
ment are evident both in the interest taken by the pupils and in 
the club’s treasury. 


The M. L. A. of Pittsburgh was organized on April 16 last. 
The officers elected are: President, W. H. Shelton, University of 
Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Helen H. Faris, Wilkinsburg H S.; 
Secretary-Treas., Olga E. Solberg, Allegheny H. S.; Council: 
R. H. Johnson, University of Pittsburgh, Frederick Lohstoeter, 
Peabody H. S., Margaret Ruth, Wilkinsburg H. S. The May 
meeting was devoted to discussion of various aspects of the pro- 
nunciation problem by Mary Morgan, Peabody H. S. and Helen 
H. Faris. 
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Thirtegn institutions in the United States have been given the 
privilege of nominating from their student body and faculty 
fellows in Belgian Universities on the C. R. B. Foundation. Can- 
didates must be American citizens and have a reading and speak- 
ing knowledge of French. The fellowships carry an allowance of 
12,000 francs in addition to transportation. Miss Abba Willard 
Bowen of the Romance faculty of Smith College was one of the 
first appointees. 


Misses Esther Marhofer and Marjorie Ellis, recent graduates of 
the University of Chicago, have received appointments to fellow- 
ships in France for ’21-’22. Miss Marhofer, who is in her first 
year as a graduate student will succeed Miss Elizabeth McPike, 
also of the University of Chicago, at the Ecole Normale of Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, while Miss Ellis will be assigned to a Lycée. 


Why Study French? 

The following questions were asked of 42 students in a western 
college (16 of them in first year, 26 in second year): 1. What 
advantages do you expect to get from the study of French? 2. 
What are your views of method in teaching modern languages? 
The answers yield the following results: 


1. Reading and speaking knowledge...................04.. 13 
EE EY Pe eee eT 19 
Speaking knowledge.......... eeerr eye rere eT? Le 5 
Increased English vocabulary. . Tee eC TT Te TT Te 3 
Contribution to general education ene ey yee 1 
en re 1 

2. Most of time should be spent on reading................. 24 
Most of time should be spent on Conversation 17 
All translation 3 
No translation. . , 2 
All French in class room...... Linke eeencliesatadenaas 4 


We glean from Professor Doyle’s column in the Journal of 
Education that the Instituto de las Espafias is being successfully 
launched with the aid of the Institute of International Education. 
On the board of directors are Messrs. S. P. Duggan, L. A. Wilkins, 
F. de Onis, and W. R. Shepherd. The central office has been 
established at 419, West 117th St., New York City. In the same 
issue we read that four of the American Field Service fellowships 
in French universities were assigned to men specializing in Ro- 
mance languages: Malcolm Cowley, Harvard; S. G. A. Rogers, 
Brown; S. A. Freeman, Harvard; John M. Smith, Indiana. 
Applications for next year should reach the secretary, I. L. Kandel, 
522 Fifth Ave.,.New York City, by Jan. 1, 1922. 
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Professor E. M. Greene of the University of So. Dakota re- 
quests us to correct a statement in the May issue of the Journal as 
to the number of high schools in his state offering French. There 
were fifty such schools in 1920-21. 


Mr. Charles Holzwarth of the West H. S. of Rochester, N. Y. 
reports that the registration for the fall in French will be 711, in 
Spanish 183, in German 58 in the East High; in French 691, in 
Spanish 142, in German 15 in the West High. There will also be 
four or five sections in French in the smaller high schools of the 
city. In the Washington Junior High there will be two sections 
beginning French and one in the Jefferson Junior High. He reports 
also that the study of German seems to be on the increase. 


Henry Grattan Doyle, formerly Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in George Washington University, has been 
promoted to a full professorship in that University. 


The Alliance Frangaise (191, boulevard Raspail, Paris) an- 
nounces courses in the French language and literature for the 
current year. The winter semester will extend from November 3 
to Feb. 28; the summer semester from March 1 to June 30. In 
addition to the regular Cours Complet d’Etudes Frangaises, there 
will be given during September-and October instruction for 
students wishing to enter the more advanced French schools, and, 
from November to June, courses leading to the Certificat d’ Etudes 
Frangaises of the University of Paris. The fee is 280 francs per 
semester for the regular course; less for the others. No academic 
diploma is demanded for entrance. The courses are under the 
direction of M. Robert Dupouey of the Lycée Michelet. Among 
the instructors are M. l’Abbé Rousselot, MM. Pernot, Mornet, 
Weil, Conard, Dupouey. Inquiries addressed to the director as 
above will be attended to promptly. 


Professor L. M. Riddle of the Univ. of So. California will 
remain at Johns Hopkins for another year, on leave of absence. 

James Kessler of the Romance department of the University 
of Chicago has been appointed Professor of French in the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. 

Professor H. Chamard of the University of Paris will conduct 
courses in French literature at Columbia University during the 
current year. Professor Chamard is widely known in America by 
reason of his studies in French renaissance literature. 

Professor Earl B. Babcock of New York University has 
returned to his post after a year in Paris as director of the Ameri- 
can University Union. Professor Babcock was eminently success- 
ful in the delicate duties of the directorship. He has been 
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succeeded by Professor Paul VanDyke of the history faculty of 
Princeton. 

Professor E. O. Conant of Chattanooga University has been 
compelled by ill health to give up teaching temporarily. 

Professor Guy Snavely, formerly head of the Romance language 
department of Allegheny College, has been elected president of the 
Birmingham Southern College. 

Professor Pietro Zampieri of Washburn College, Topeka, has 
been appointed dean of that institution. 

ARKANSAS NOTES 

The Spanish pupils of the Texarkana H. S. enjoy reading La 
Prensa and making anuncios on the model of those published in 
the paper. 

The Spanish pupils of the Little Rock H. S. presented Los 
Castillos de Torresnobles on May 2. The third year French class 
gave Le Médecin malgré lui and Les Mois et les Saisons. 

The Fort Smith French pupils presented an original play, 
Une Soirée chez Mme Bouchart, accompanied by a pageant showing 
various interesting figures in French history, from Jeanne d’Arc 
to Napoleon and veterans of the last war. 

Miss Fanny A. Baker, for a long time in charge of the Romance 
language work at Fort Smith, has accepted a similar position in 
the Northeastern State Normal at Tahlequah, Okla., where she 
taught during the summer school, and where she will attempt to 
develop a lasting interest in her subject. The JouRNAL will miss 
her news notes from Arkansas. 

NOTES FROM WISCONSIN 

Professor Hugh A. Smith, University of Wisconsin, has been 
granted leave of absence for the academic year 1921-22 which he 
will spend in travel and study in Europe. He has been granted a 
certain sum of money by the Institute of International Education 
for traveling expenses to visit certain European universities. The 
first part of the year he expects to have headquarters at Grenoble, 
and will also visit Switzerland, Italy, especially Rome, and 
probably Spain. During the second semester he will be connected 
as lecturer with the University of Paris. 

During his absence, Professor C. D. Cool will act as Chairman 
of the Romance Language Department. 

Professor Barry Cerf has been granted leave of absence and 
will teach comparative literature at Reed College, Oregon. It is 
understood that Professor Cerf will remain at Reed if the condi- 
tions are as satisfactory as he expects. 

Professor Casimir Zdanowicz, who left the University of 
Wisconsin during the war time and who has been lately teaching 
at Randolph-Macon, has now returned to the University. . 
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Professor W. F. Giese, of the University of Wisconsin, expects 
to be on leave during the academic year 1921-22, or at any rate, 
during the first semester of the year. 

Professor Cestre, of the University of Paris, is to be at the 
University of Wisconsin during the second semester of the next 
academic year in a sort of exchange relation with Professor Smith. 
Professor Cestre is Professor of American and English Literature 
at the University of Paris and has acted as exchange professor 
heretofore both at Harvard and California Universities. It is 
expected that he will give some public lectures throughout the 
country, and will give courses in French literature at Wisconsin. 

B. Q. M. 


The JouRNAL has received Bulletin number 20 of the Wisconsin 
Association of Foreign M.L. T. The officers of the Association are 
B. Q. Morgan of the University, president; F. A. Hamann, 
Milwaukee, Vice-president; C. F. Gillen of the University, treas- 
urer; Laura E. Johnson, Madison, editor of the Bulletin; Mariele 
Schirmer, Milwaukee Normal, C. D. Cool, of the University, 
assistant editors. 

The eighth annual meeting was held at Madison, April 29, 30. 
Professor V. A. C. Henmon, director of the School of Education of 
the University, read a paper on the Measurement of Ability in 
Foreign Languages. He presented charts showing the astonishing 
variations in the grading of the same history papers by 114 different 
teachers, and similar variations in other subjects, as geometry, 
English. The grades were sometimes 50 percent apart, and 
supported the speaker’s contention for some more uniform system 
of grading than that now in vogue. Professor Henmon has pub- 
lished some very interesting studies on the general subject of his 
paper: The Measurement of Ability in Latin, Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, November and December 1917 and an article 
on French Tests in the same periodical, February, 1921. 

Papers on language clubs were presented by Mariele Schirmer 
and F. A. Hamann. The French, German and Spanish section 
meetings proved of interest. The German group discussed the 
preparation of a standard minimum vocabulary as prerequisite for 
completing the various units of the high school course. 

The association has 108 members, most of whom live in Madi- 
son and Milwaukee. Of the 173 teachers of modern foreign 
languages in the state outside of these two towns, only 51 are 
members of the association. This state of affairs is unfortunately 
too prevalent in other localities. There are, for example, some one 
hundred teachers of French in and near Chicago, but only about 
thirty have shown enough interest in their colleagues to meet 
four times a year with the Society of Romance Teachers. 
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A student of St. Mary’s Academy, Prairie du Chien, is respon 
sible for the following sigh: 


Il n’y a pas de roses sans épines; 
Posséder 4 fond la langue francaise, 
C’est posséder les roses; 

Apprendre les lecons de jour en jour, 
C’est sentir les épines. 


THE STATUS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following figures compiled by Mr. Morgan, of the German 
department of the University, may be of interest to our readers. 


Total Pupils Latin French German Spanish 
1916-17 48,200 6,575 no data) 10,507 ‘no data 
1917-18 48,700 7,354 
1918-19 50,400 7,720 1,904 867 715 
1919-20 56,000 8,546 5,273 488 678 
1920-21 57,000 8 886 $437 670 1,213 


The following study made at the University is equally interest- 
ing. 


319 Accredited schools 1916-17 1918-19 1919-20 1920-71 
German only 139 11 7 5 
Latin only 6 71 74 89 
French only 0 13 15 20 
Spanish only 0 0 0 0 
No foreign language 47 157 147 142 
Latin and German 103 30 3 { 
Latin and French 84 72 59 
Latin, German and French 10 5 
Latin, German, French, Sp. 5 10 


The JouRNAL has received number 3 of volume 1 of the bulletin 
of the Pennsylvania State M. L. A., a neatly printed pamphlet 
containing notes from the field and brief notices of new text books. 
We remark with interest the assertion that there are some 900 
teachers of modern foreign languages in the various educational 
institutions of Pennsylvania. Professor W. H. Shelton, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, is to be commended on the vigorous 
effort he is making to secure some unity of professional effort 
from this large number of colleagues by the foundation of the 
Pittsburgh section of the M. L. A. 

The modern language section of the state teachers’ association 
passed a resolution condemning as inadequate the twelve hour 
prerequisite for qualification as a teacher of ancient or of modern 
foreign languages under the Department of Public Instruction. 
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The section demands as a minimum requirement instead, 24 semes- 
ter hours, a two years high school course to count as six semester 
hours toward this requirement. It recommended also the con- 
sideration of the advisability of testing by examination candidates 
for foreign language teaching positions. In view of the absolutely 
chaotic conditions prevailing in the appointment of teachers of 
modern languages, it is refreshing to note that the members of 
the profession are awakening to their duty in using protest and 
counsel of a constructive nature. 


MOLIERE IN KANSAS 

The Cercle Francais of the Manual Training Normal School 
of Pittsburg, Kansas, presented Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme in 
Carney Hall on March 3, last, before a good audience composed 
largely of Americans, French, and Belgians. Maurice Walker as 
Monsieur Jordain made an excellent impression. The performance 
was enthusiastically received by the French speaking part of the 
audience. President Brandenberg spoke briefly before the play, 
Miss Elizabeth Gilbert sang a group of French songs, and refresh- 
ments were served after the entertainment. The dramatic per- 
formance was under the direction and training of Professor Ernest 
Bennett of the department of modern languages. 


SoutH Dakota NEws 
The enrollment in South Dakota among the high schools for 
the International Educational Correspondence is now between 
four and five hundred. This is the second year that our high 
schools have engaged in this correspondence. Reports so far 
received indicate a good degree of interest and profit from it. 


The French Club of the University of South Dakota has had a 
successful year. Just before the Easter recess one of the meetings 
was given over to the singing of French songs and a presentation 
of a short one act play in French by students, entitled “‘La Surprise 
d’Isidor.”” From the point of view of pronunciation, enunciation 
and acting, the play met with general approbation. If one may 
judge of the interest in French in the University and town by the 
size of the audience, the play was a great success. 


Mlle Germaine Cornier of the Faculty of the University of 
South Dakota visited Yankton College, April 29, and gave an 
illustrated lecture on ‘Versailles and the Chateaux of France.” 
She also gave a short talk in French, based on Daudet’s ‘‘Siége de 
Berlin.” 


M. L. T. or CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 
The sixth annual meeting of the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Central West and South was held at the 
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Hotel Sherman in Chicago on May 6 and 7. President E. W. 
Olmsted of Minnesota presided. The attendance at the general 
meeting Saturday morning was good and the respective section 
meetings Saturday a.ternoon were unusually well attended. The 
program follows: 


May 6, 6:30 P. M 
Informal dinner, at The Chicago College Club. 
\ word of Greeting followed by brief addresses by the President of the Associa 
tion and by Mr. Peter Mortenson, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
GENERAL SEsSION, May 7, 9:15 P. M. 
General Business. 
The President’s Address: 
A Justification of the Study of Modern Languages in our Schools. 
E. W. Olmsted, University of Minnesota. 


The pedagogical and psychological bases underlying the course set up in the 
yllabus for French. 
Kenneth McKenzie, University of Illinois. 
The pedagogical and psychological bases underlying the course set up in the 
syllabus for German. 
C. M. Purin, Head of the College Department, 
Milwaukee State Normal School. 
The pedagogical and psychological bases underlying th: course set up in the 
Spanish syllabus. 
J. D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois. 
FRENCH SECTION 
May 7, 2:15 P. M. 
E. H. Sirich, University of Minnesota, Chairman 


1. French a Living Language 20 minutes 


Nina Winans, Evanston, Illinois 
Discussion 


yA Use of Phonetics in Teaching 0} Grammar 20 minutes 


Arthur G. Bovée, University High School, Chicago 
Discussion 


3. Psychological and Pedagogical Basis for a French Course 20 minutes 


i. 


E. B. de Sauzé, Director Foreign Languages, Cleveland, O. 
Discussion 


4. Class Demonstration in the Knowles-Favard Method of Teaching Rhythmic 
g 


French 20 minutes 
Berthe des Combes Favard, Chicago. 
Discussion 


GERMAN SECTION 
May 7, 2:15 P. M. 
James Taft Hatfield, Northwestern University, Chairman 
Jane Hutchins White, Evanston Township High School 
Problems in the Teaching of German 
Discussion 
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Hans Kurath, Northwestern University 
The Psychological Basis of the Direct Method 
Discussion 
3. Eda D. Ohrenstein, Hyde Park High School 
Changes in the Scope of Teaching Since the World War 
Discussion 
SPANISH SECTION 
May 7, 2:15 P. M. 
C. O. Sundstrom, Lake View High School, Chicago, Chairman 
1. Discussion of the pedagogical basts of the teaching of Spanish 
Problems Related to Teaching Advanced Spanish 
Carlos Castillo, University of Chicago 


Ne 


Discussion 
3. Scope and Purpose of Home Reading in High School Spanish 
Elsa Scheerer, Carl Schurz High School, Chicago. 
Discussion 
4. How Time is Wasted in the Class Room 
Charles Haile, Austin High School, Chicago 
Courses for Beginners in Schools and Colleges 


uw 


E. C. Hills, Indiana University 
Discussion 


Items of general interest transacted at the meeting of The 
ExecutiveCouncil are: (1) Upon recommendation of The Secretary- 
Treasurer and after full discussion it was voted that in order to 
avoid duplication of work in collecting subscriptions to THE 
MopDERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL this function be turned over entirely 
to the Business Manager of THE JOURNAL, and that the latter 
pay annually to the Secretary-Treasurer of the M. L. T. twenty 
cents for each subscriber in the states affiliated with the M. L. T.; 
the secretary-treasurer to devote his energies henceforth to increas- 
ing the list of members and subscribers and to the work of forming 
new affiliated associations. (2) The following vice-presidents were 
appointed for the ensuing year: Caroline Dean (S. D.), Lionel 
Dure (La.), G. I. Dale (Mo.), C. F. Gillen (Wis.), Charlotte 
Hughes ( Mich.), Blanche Hanna (Okla.), Jennie Hiscock (Minn.), 
Landor McClintock (Ind.) Ella L. Phelps (Nebr.), Estelle 
Smithey (Va.) Amida Stanton (Kans.), Laura Topham (Tex.), 
Jennie Whitten (Ills.), C. E. Young (Iowa). 

At the general session, May 7: The Sec’y-Treasurer’s report 
read and adopted. A resolution was passed commemorating 
the noble life and work of the late Professor B. L. Bowen and his 
services to this Association, and the Secretary was instructed to 
communicate this fact to the family of the deceased. 

Report of the committee on nominations was: President A. R. 
Hohlfeld; members of The Executive Council C. M. Purin, 
Josephine T. Allin and E. H. Sirich; national committeeman, 
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J. D. Fitz Gerald. This slate was elected unanimously. Since 
the revised constitution calls for the election of a first and second 
vice-president, the following from among the list of vice-presidents 
were by vote of the meeting designated as first and second vice- 
president respectively, C. E. Young, (Iowa), Landor McClintock 
(Indiana). 


The following resolution was introduced by the Sec’y-Treas. 
and adopted. 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS, The need of experimental data from which to deduce principles of 
teaching modern languages is generally admitted and 

WHEREAS, Experimentation is best carried on by cone erted action of individ- 
uals joined into groups for the purpose and 

WHEREAS, There are now some valuable experimental data, elaborated in this 
country or abroad, which have not been, but which should be placed fully at the 
disposal of teachers; therefore, be it 

Resolved that the Executive Council of The M. L. T. be authorized to appoint 
a commission whose duty it shall be (1) to study the question, (2) initiate the work 
by delimiting one or more problems suitable for study, (3) to set up an inquiry as 
to possible co-operation on the part of teachers and laboratories, (4) to get into 
touch with other similar movements in this country, (5) to take such other steps 
as The Commission may deem wise in order to advance experimental research and 
the dissemination of the available data of such research, and (6) to make a pre 
liminary report of its plans, prospects, etc., to the next annual meeting of The 
Association. 

Members will please note a resolution of the Executive Council 
which states that in future members are requested to send remit- 
tances to the business manager of THE JOURNAL instead of to the 
Sec’y-Treas. Notice to this effect was printed in THE JOURNAL 
for May 1921, p. 460. 

The most interesting feature, professionally, of the general 
session Saturday morning was the presentation of the German 
syllabus by Professor Purin. There was, unfortunately, little time 
to discuss it, but it was evident that the speaker has made a 
serious and very laudable attempt at a definition of many of the 
terms that are too often used but vaguely in such discussions, 
and that his treatment of the psychological basis of the syllabus 
was the result of careful inquiry. 

The respective syllabi were referred to a general committee 
for editing and correlation after being passed on by the various 
sections and before printing. The Association met in a brief 
session directly after lunch to pass on a new constitution proposed 
by a committee consisting of Professors Hohlfeld and Nitze and 
the Secretary-Treasurer in order to remove certain inconsistencies 
arising from the organization’s membership in the National 
Federation. 
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Much interest was shown by the members of the French section 
in the papers by Messrs Bovée and De Sauzé. The class demon- 
stration by Miss Favard was followed with intense interest by 
everyone. Whatever reservations may be made as to the general 
use of this highly individual method by an unusually talented 
teacher, there is no doubt that her pupils had reached a com- 
mendable stage of control of pronunciation, of intonation, and of 
understanding of the spoken language. 

The chairman of the German section, James T. Hatfield of 
Northwestern University, opened the meeting with some remarks 
on the general condition of the study of German at the present 
time. He anticipated a slow return, but warned the audience 
against the still existing animus against it by telling several 
incidents of late occurrence. The following papers were presented 
and discussed: Miss Jane A. White (Evanston Township High 
School), Problems in the Teaching of German, Miss Eda D. Ohren- 
stein (Hyde Park High School, Chicago), Changes in the Scope of 
Teaching Since the War, Dr. K. F. Munzinger, The Theory of the 
Direct Method (read by Dr. H. Kurath, Northwestern University) 
The first two were of a rather general nature, both animated by a 
vigorous spirit for the rebuilding of what has been destroyed. The 
third was a serious and successful attempt to state the Why of the 
direct method. The author presented a concise scientific state- 
met of the physiological and psychological nature of language, 
and then proceeded to deduce from these facts the method to be 
used in teaching language. 

The committee consisting of Lydia M. Schmidt (School of 
Education, Chicago), and Chas. M. Purin (Milwaukeé State Nor- 
mal School) presented their Recommendations for a Standard 
Minimum in a Four Year High School Course in German, which 
were adopted by the meeting after striking out, upon the motion 
of C. H. Handschin, practically all specific suggestions in regard to 
text books—a proceedure quite detrimental to the usefulness of 
the syllabus, in the reporter’s opinion. 

The discussion both at the meeting of the French section and 
at the general meeting brought out very sharply the fact that the 
teaching public is still much at sea as to the meaning of many of 
the terms commonly used: phonetics, reading, conversation, 
direct method. It was clear that the majority of the teachers 
present agreed on reading as the essential aim of the course, but 
that the procedure by which this is to be arrived at is by no means 
agreed upon. Mr. De Sauzé outlined a form of: procedure that 
corresponds in all essentials to the direct method, yet he affirmed 
more than once that he was not an exponent of the direct method. 
Miss Favard followed essentially in her demonstration phonetic 
principles, though she gave her method of teaching pronunciation 
another name. 
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It would seem highly desirable from the reporter’s point of view 
that speakers on such occasions should have informed themselves 
more accurately of the accessible pedagogical material bearing on 
the teaching of languages and should attempt to defineand demon- 
strate more precisely wherein their conception of the matter agrees 
or disagrees with the work of the numerous contributors to this 
important field. Such efforts would surely tend to give greater 
consistency and solidity to discussions of pedagogical questions, 
with the result of removing many obvious elements of misunder- 
standing and of making the issues involved in the various opinions 
much more clearly drawn. 

The same vagueness of definition was evident in the wording 
of the program of the general session. More than one of the 
speakers seemed to be somewhat embarrassed by the formulation 
of his topic in the program. The papers did not all definitely treat 
the topics as announced. To an observer, it would seem highly 
important that the program committee and the speakers understand 
more clearly just what the net result of such a program should be 
and that each speaker should have definitely accepted the task of 
treating the topic as announced. Only thus can the audience at 
such a meeting carry away a precise impression of what has been 
undertaken and what has been achieved. The programs of 
teachers’ meetings are too often open to the reproach of not being 
well organized, and our discussions too often lack any definite 
direction. Surely our experience in such matters is now extensive 
enough to make us attempt seriously to avoid this danger. The 
sonorous declaration of individual opinion or experience backed 
up by no objective demonstration, and too often but very vaguely 
connected with the matter in hand, is not infrequently an alto- 
gether too prominent feature in teachers’ meetings, where well- 
directed and pertinent discussion should be the order of the day 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS OF THE CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


1. Name—This organization shall be called The Association of 
Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South, herein- 
after mentioned as The Association. 

2. Purpose—The purpose of The Association shall be the 
advancement of the study and teaching of the modern foreign 
languages in secondary schools and colleges through (a) a closer 
correlation between the work of schools and colleges, (b) the pre- 
sentation and discussion of papers, (c) the organization of local 
and state associations, (d) participation in the publication of a 
Journal. 

3. Members—(a) Any person approved by the Secretary- 
Treasurer may become a member upon the annual payment of 
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$2.00, which shall include the annual subscription to THE JOURNAL. 
(b) Any member of an affiliated local or state organization may 
become a member and subscriber by the annual payment of $1.75 
if made through the Treasurer of the affiliated organization. 

4. Officers—(a) The officers of The Association shall be a 
President, a first and a second vice-president elected by The 
Association, a vice-president for each state in the territory em- 
braced by it, and a Secretary-Treasurer. (b) The President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and six other members, chosen by the associa- 
tion shall constitute an Executive Council of which the President 
shall be ex-officio chairman. (a) The President and Vice-Presidents 
shall be elected annually; the other officers shall hold office for a 
period of three years, two members of the Executive Council to be 
elected each year. The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen by the 
Executive Council, as far as practicable from nominations made by 
the affliated organizations. Vacancies occurring between elections 
shall be filled by The Executive Council. There shall be further 
four National Executive Committeemen as provided by the 
Constitution of The National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers to be elected by The Association. 

5. Duties of Officers—(a) The President, Vice-Presidents and 
Secretary-Treasurer shall perform the usual duties of such officers. 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall promote the membership of the 
Association, and, together with the President, who shall be the 
chairman, and one other member of the Executive Council, to be 
elected by the Council, shall have charge of the program of the 
meetings. (b) The Executive Council shall perform such duties 
as are assigned to it, and shall decide such questions as may be 
referred to it by the Association, or as may arise between meetings. 
(c) The duties of the National Executive Committee men shal] 
be so laid down in the regulations of said Executive Committee. 

6. Meetings—The meetings of the Association shall be held 

annually at such time and place as the Executive Council shall 
determine. 
7. Affiliation—(a) The Executive Council, either as a whole 
or through a committee of its members chosen by it, of whom the 
Secretary-Treasurer shall be one, shall constitute a committee on 
affiliation. (b) Local organizations may affiliate with the Associa- 
tion upon furnishing a minimum of ten subscribing members; state 
organizations will be received on a basis of a minimum of 25 sub- 
scribing members. 

8. Journal—Section 1. A. Journal entitled “THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL” shall be published under the auspices of The 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers of which The 
Association is a constituent member. Section 2. THE JOURNAL 
shall be sent to every subscribing member of the affiliated organi- 
zations of the Association; and the treasurer of each affiliated 
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organization shall send the business manager of THE JOURNAL a 
list of its subscribing members and pay the Business Manager 
$1.75 for each name on the list. 

9. Amendments—This constitution may be amended by a 
majority vote of the Association at any annual meeting, provided 
the amendment has received the approval of a majority of the 
Executive Council and has been previously published in THE 
MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA NEWS 

The Pennsylvania State Modern Language Association, which 
was organized at Philadelphia December 30, 1919, and which held 
its second annual meeting at Harrisburg during the Christmas 
holidays in 1920, is now ‘‘growing like the proverbial bay tree.” 
Its secretary, who receives the membership dues, is Professor 
Ellis A. Schnabel, Northeast High School, Philadelphia. Among 
the youthful achievements of this Association is already a Bulletin, 
of which issues appear about October 1, December 1, and June 1. 
The Bulletin’s most novel feature is a Letter Box or ‘‘Linguistic 
Service Station” for the use of members. Its contents, as planned, 
include also abstracts of papers, notes and comments, personals, 
titles of articles in non-professional periodicals, informative book 
reviews, announcements, etc. The second number, published in 
April, contains the abstract of an excellent paper read by Dr. J. P. 
Wickersham Crawford, of the University of Pennsylvania, at the 
Harrisburg meeting, upon the subject ‘“‘What the Colleges Most 
Desire Accomplished in Secondary Schools in a Modern Lan- 
guage.” 

A paper by Miss True, of the West Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, upon “The Length of a Satisfactory Course in a Foreign 
Language” was discussed in the Modern Language Section at 
the Spring meeting of the Higher Schools of Philadelphia, held at 
the William Penn High School March 12. 

“Examination and Certification of Modern Language 
Teachers” was the topic discussed in the Modern Language 
Section of “Schoolmen’s Week” at the University of Pennsylvania 
April 7-11. 

On May 6 the Salon Frangais and the Cercle Frangais of the 
University of Pennsyivania presented ‘‘Le Retour imprévu”’ of 
Regnard and Musset’s ‘‘Un Caprice’’; and on May 13 the Spanish 
Club presented “Los Intereses Creados’’ by Benavente. From 
the University come to us also the following notes; Professor 
J. P. W. Crawford taught during the summer <t the University of 
California. Assistant Professor Schappelle has accepted a pro- 
fessorship in Romance Languages at the University of Nevada, 
and Mr. Luis Tirapégui an instructorship at the University of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Emile Malakis will return to the Romance 
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Department after a year of study at the Sorbonne, and the follow- 
ing new instructors have been appointed: Milton H. Stansbury, 
formerly instructor in English at Haverford College, Phares R. 
Hershey, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages at Purdue 
University, and S. Hudson Chapman, Jr. 

At Haverford College, Mr. John A. Kelly, Ph.D., of Columbia 
University, served as Instructor in German during the year 
1920-21, and has been appointed assistant Professor of German for 
the year 1921-22. He spent the summer in Germany. 

Mrs. J. R. Crawford, a French woman and until the time of 
the Great War a resident of Dijon, France, has recently been 
added to the corps of French instructors at Swarthmore College. 
Present conditions have rendered it possible for the Cercle Francais 
of this college to enjoy several addresses by Frenchwomen during 
the past year, among the number having been Mademoiselle Louise 
Groult, of its own Faculty, and Mademoiselle Goubet, of the 
Mary Lyon School, Swarthmore. The Spanish classes of Swarth- 
more College number regularly about one hundred students. 

The growth of interest in modern languages at Dickinson 
College has been such that another instructor in Romance lan- 
guages has been added. The Italian class last year numbered 
twenty; the class in first-year Spanish, twenty-two; the class in 
second-year Spanjsh, eight. The interest in German is reviving. 

From Bucknell University we learn that Professor Benjamin 
W. Griffith, head of the department of Romance Languages, is in 
Europe conducting a party of tourists. This is Professor Griffith’s 
first visit to the Continent since his year abroad as ‘‘Y”’ secretary 
with the French army in 1918. Professor Arthur St. Clair Sloan 
has been appointed to the assistant professorship in the depart- 
ment of Romance Languages formerly occupied by Professor 
E. Belfort S. de Magalhaes. Professor Sloan is a graduate of 
Denison with graduate work at Rochester and Ohio State. He 
has had college teaching experience at Wooster and Ohio State, 
where he was University Fellow and instructor. His work will be 
principally in Spanish. Mr. Harry R. Warfel, of St. John’s 
School, Manlius, N. Y., will come to Bucknell this fall as instructor 
in German and English. 

At Temple University, as elsewhere, the attendance at the 
courses in French and Spanish has been since the time of our 
entrance into the World War largely increased. In addition to 
the regular elementary, intermediate, and advanced courses in 
French, the Romance Department conducts a series of courses on 
French literature. The cycle includes three years of study, the 
lectures being delivered in French. The advanced course in 
Spanish is regularly offered, and, if the demand is stabilized, 
regular intensive courses in the study of Spanish literature will 
be added to the curriculum. The work of the department is 
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conducted by Messrs. Berthier and Néel, both of whom are 
Frenchmen. 

The German Department at Temple states that its course for 
beginners and courses in conversation and phonetics (elected 
principally by those looking forward to teaching German) have 
suffered most under present conditions. It will continue to offer 
these courses, however, in the hope that the tide may soon turn. 
The German courses following a three years’ high school prepara- 
tion and the advanced literary courses given the past year (Nine- 
teenth Century Drama, Schiller, Faust) were surprisingly well 
attended. The department has not, however, seen fit to resume 
the activities of its Deutscher Verein. 

ISABELLE BRONK 

August 22 


Modern Languages in North Carolina 

During the year just past the teaching of French and Spanish 
in North Carolina has shown a sturdy increase. The number of 
high schools offering Spanish was 58, a number much larger than 
the year before, though still comparatively small. Of about 450 
high schools, some 355 offered French,—which means that two 
years of French was offered by nearly all high schools of adequate 
size and equipment. So far as the outlook for, the coming year 
can be gauged by pre-election of subjects on the part of the 
student, work in summer school and enthusiasm still in store from 
last year, there will be further increase in the numbers who study 
these two languages. Several additional high schools are putting 
in full four year courses in French. 

Another wholesome sign of growth is the formation in colleges, 
and toa smaller extent in high schools—owing to fewer courses and 
similar reasons—of French and Spanish clubs. Examples may be 
found in many institutions, including, of course, the State Univer- 
sity. At Davidson College, under Dr. Thomas W. Lingle, the 
Cercle Francais has become affiliated with the Alliance Francaise 
and has received a visit from its lecturer. At Durham High School 
a Current Events Night, with reading of French and Spanish 
periodicals and letters from foreign correspondents, has been 
enjoyed during the year. At the North Carolina College for 
Women the Spanish club is of necessity conducted partly in English 
at present. It has a good membership. The Cercle Frangais 
at the same institution is limited in membership to about ninety 
students who have completed at least two years of college French. 
All the proceedings are in that language. The past year some very 
interesting meetings have had for programs condensed or short 
plays, skits, songs, games and talks on different cities of France. 
The examples mentioned are typical of much concrete enthusiasm 
which is a happy augury for next year and the future. 
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It should be mentioned that just now the teaching of German 
is still quiescent. 


AFFILIATED GROUPS 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers in Chicago on Sept. 6, 
the following important resolution was voted: 

Chicago, Sept. 6, 1921 

1. Resolved that efforts be made by The Executive Committee 

of the National Federation to form affiliated groups of Modern 
Language Teachers in cities and states in which no such associa- 
tions exist at present, such groups to be considered as affiliated 
with the regional association in whose territory they are situated 
and to receive each a charter signed by the officers of The National 
Federation. 
2. That city groups shall be granted a subscription rate of 
$1.75 to the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL upon furnishing a 
minimum of ten subscribers annually if paid thru the secretary 
of the group. 

3. That state associations be granted the same rate under the 
same conditions except that they shall furnish a minimum of 
twenty-five subscribers. 

4. That all groups whether city or state which furnish a 
minimum of two hundred subscribers shall be granted a rate of 
$1.50 under the same conditions, and affiliate membership without 
representation. 

5. That all of the kinds of groups named above shall enjoy the 
further privilege of having notes concerning their programs or 
other events of interest to Modern Language Teachers published 
in THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 

6. That representation on The Executive Committee of the 
National Federation shall be granted to affiliated associations on 
the basis of one committeeman for every three hundred sub- 
scriptions to THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL paid annually 
thru the secretary of such association, except as provided for 
otherwise in the constitution of the National Federation. 

J. P. W. CRAwrForD, President 
C. H. HANDSCHIN, Secretary 


Note. Persons interested in the formation of groups should 
communicate with the Secretary. It is especially desired to form 
as many city groups as possible this fall. Sample copies of the 
JOURNAL will be supplied gratis for this purpose. 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC, COMEDIE HEROIQUE EN CINQ 
ACTES par Edmond Rostand, edited with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary by Oscar Kunns, Wesleyan University, and 
HENRY Warp Cuurcu, Allegheny College. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, [1920]. Pp. xvi, 255. 

Even when one is familiar with the criticisms, destructive 
and otherwise, of which Rostand has been the object, one may 
confess without shame that his plays can be read again and again 
with unabated enjoyment. After the delirium caused by the 
production of Cyrano de Bergerac had passed, it was obvious that 
this play, and still more those that followed it, suffer from defects 
of form and of style; and that much of what seemed original was 
in fact derived from others. In the future, possibly, only certain 
scenes will continue to be admired. It remains true, nevertheless, 
that Rostand’s indomitable idealism, his devotion to beauty, 
nobility and heroism, his mastery both of lyrical and of dramatic 
effect, and the stirring nature of his plots, appeal strongly to 
an age whose dramatic productions are so frequently lacking in all 
these qualities. The present writer has worn out a copy of Prof. 
Kuhns’ edition of Cyrano de Bergerac, which for more than twenty 
years has been the medium through which several generations of 
students have benefited by coming in contact with this play; and 
a welcome is assured for a reissue of the edition, with the notes 
revised and a vocabulary added, making the text available to a 
still larger circle of readers. A portrait of Coquelin in the part of 
Cyrano, and illustrations representing the scene of each of the 
five acts, are not only attractive but valuable as aids in interpret- 
ing the play. 

The merits and the defects of Professor Kuhns’ edition (1899) 
are sufficiently well known. The introduction was written before 
the production of }’Aiglon and Chantecler, and while critics were 
still under the spell of the first production of Cyrano, December 28, 
1897. Many difficult words or expressions were left entirely 
unexplained in the notes, and very little aid was given to enable 
students to enter into the spirit of the play. Professor Kuhns’ 
appears to have had nothing to do with the revision; in a prefatory 
note he states that whatever usefulness-is added is due entirely to 
Professor Church. The notes have been reset, many of those that 
were mere translations being incorporated in the vocabulary; but 
this has not been consistently done, many being allowed to stand 
although repeated in the vocabulary, and others not put in the 
vocabulary at all, so that students will waste time in looking for 
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them first where they naturally should be. Ina few cases vocabu- 
lary and notes disagree (soubrette, p. 176; muron, p. 190). Nasigére 
is wrongly translated in vocabulary as ‘‘nasal appendage;” of 
course it means “‘nose-bearer” (cf. note to p. 11). Salade is given 
in vocabulary as “‘salad;’’ the entire point of its use on p. 120 is 
that it also means “‘helmet.”’ Paf and pif (p. 74) are not in vocabu- 
lary or notes; the point of the passage is that pif may mean “big 
nose.”’ ‘‘Protoxide of lead”’ (note, p. 194) is hardly a poetic trans- 
lation, however literal, for /itharge (not in vocabulary). Notes 
should be added on dire (p. 113, line 20), on the names on p. 41, 
and on the implication of drame espagnol (p. 41, line 23). Professor 
Church makes a brave attempt to explain the puzzling line 
L’ergot tendu sous la dentelle en tuyau d’orgue (p. 131): with spur 
sticking out behind like an organ-pipe;” but is it not more likely 
that en twyau refers to the dentelle of the canon worn by the 
Spaniard in question, and not to the spur? The few other addi- 
tions which he has made to the notes are helpful, but some really 
interpretative notes would be welcome. As a single instance, Je 
laurier et la rose, ‘symbols of fame and love” (p. 173), should be 
compared with the line (p. 170): Moliére a du génie et Christian 
était beaul 

The most surprising thing about this new edition is that the 
Introduction has been reprinted from the old plates without 
change. It does not give the date of Rostand’s birth nor of his 
earlier plays; in fact the order of their production is wrongly stated. 
In the long discussion of the historical Cyrano de Bergerac, no 
reference is made to the monograph by Brun (first ed., 1893) nor to 
the articles by Gautier and Morley. But if the editors and 
publishers did not wish to bring the Introduction up to date by 
mentioning Rostand’s later works and taking account of the 
body of criticism that has accumulated concerning him, they 
might at least have avoided saying in a book copyrighted in 1920: 
“He is yet young; it will be interesting to watch his future career.” 
They may like to know that Edmond Rostand, de |’Académie 
Francaise, died December 2, 1918. 

KENNETH MCKENZIE 
University of Ilbinotis 


BEGINNER’S FRENCH READER. PETER J. SCHERER, Direc- 
tor of Modern Languages, Indiana High Schools. Illustrated. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1919. 181 
pp. ' 

According to the author’s statement in the preface, the book 
is intended for pupils who have had one semester’s work in French. 
It is divided into five parts—the reading matter, the supplemen- 
tary reading matter, the songs, of which there are fifteen, a 
synopsis of verb conjugations and the vocabulary. 
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Prompted by the title of Reader, one expects, on opening the 
book, to find reading material, whereas the eye is greeted with a 
series of commands such as might be given in the early lessons of a 
Direct Method course, and after each order a series of blanks into 
which the pupil is expected to fill his answer. After three pages 
of orders there are three amusettes followed by a request to con- 
jugate ten verbs in short sentences, to form the plural of eight 
nouns and to use the same nouns in short sentences. Only after 
nineteen pages of this sort of thing, broken by an occasional 
proverb, rhyme or riddle, does the pupil reach three short anec- 
dotes. Then follow twenty-three more pages of articles, the inten- 
tion of which is to give the pupil names of things. The prospectus 
says the book “abounds in those ‘names of things’ which the 
young pupil always likes.”’ It certainly abounds in ‘‘names of 
things,’ but the liking of the pupil for lists of words seems some- 
what questionable. Supposedly disguised under a flimsy pretense 
of conversation, one page gives a list of words concerning clothing 
and toilet articles, the next the parts of the body, succeeded by 
the things on a dinner table and articles of food, the parts of a 
house, the weather, what is to be seen in a city, the trades and so 
on. By the time he reaches page 50, is the child going to remember 
those lisis that he learned on page 37 and has not been reminded 
of since? It does not seem likely. 

The book bears traces of haste or carelessness. It is stated in 
the preface that the vocabulary ‘‘does not include the simple 
words which the learner is supposed already to have encountered 
frequently: articles, pronouns, numerals, etc. If he has forgotten 
them, he should be advised to consult his grammar.’”’ One would 
like to ask the author if he considers the following under such a 
heading: détroit (p. 59), marotte (p. 47), poiré (p. 52), chance 
(p. 55), obélisque de Louqsor (p. 68). They are not in the vocabu- 
lary. One notices such mistakes as son for sont (p. 50), por for pour 
(p. 29), entends with a third singular subject, poéte, for poéte, les 
marseillais, les francais, les espagnols, to indicate the people. 

The second half of the book is more truly a reader and will 
be much more likely to enlist the interest of the pupil than the 
first part. 

JoseTTeE E. SPINK 

Elementary School of the School of Education 

The University of Chicago 


L’ITALIA By Ernest Hatcu WILkins and ANTONIO MARINONI. 

The University of Chicago Press, 1920. $1.50 net. 

The perusal of this admirable little book in the University of 
Chicago [talian Series has given the reviewer, at least after the 
rather tedious first chapter on the geography of Italy had been 
left behind, a deal of real pleasure as well as professional gratifica- 
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tion. It most worthily represents Italy in that rapidly increasing 
family of modern descriptive Readers written in the idiom of the 
country described, and whose eminently modern and laudable 
aim is to enable the language teacher to kill two birds with one 
stone by instructing and interesting the pupil in the speakers 
of that idiom and in their land, at the same time that he builds 
up his vocabulary and exercises him in syntax and pronunciation. 
A special word of praise should be given to the editors for the 
effective manner in which they have handled this last feature; 
for though the idea of utilizing phonetic symbols or italics for 
distinguishing vowel quality or stress is neither new nor compli- 
cated, it is something of a triumph to carry it out so consistently 
and persistently and withal so inoffensively to the eye as has been 
done here. The page is indeed marred, but—come si fa?—so little 
that the sense of irritation soon sinks into the subconscious. I 
apprehend, by the way, that much, very much, of this applause 
should go to the printers; for the style, texture, finish and general 
technique of the little volume are a most welcome reversion to 
ante-bellum standards. 

In its twelve chapters the book deals with Italy’s political, 
social, intellectual and artistic past and present in entertaining 
fashion, and in compact—but never dense—Italian. It zs tense 
though, and in many passages I could not help wondering what the 
average American college student would be able to make out of 
the resounding periods. Asyndeton seems rather overworked, in 
spots.! In their Preface the authors twice emphasize their inten- 
tion of presenting their matter in a “‘simple’”’ style; but except 
for unusually gifted students this volume will hardly take the place 
of the still much-to-be-desired Reader for first-year classes. As a 
manual for practice in oral reading, however, and as a basis for 
exercises in conversation, it will prove invaluable; and this is 
doubtless the scope which its authors intended. 

The subject matter is excellently presented, and the accuracy 
in detail exceptional. In a fairly careful reading of the whole and 
while rereading numerous passages the reviewer-did not notice 
a single typographical error. But on page 9, in line 5, why is it 
stated that Italy is a large exporter of ‘gli aranci’’?—do orange 
trees figure so notably? 

A baker’s dozen of good half-tone illustrations, a small but 
clear map of Italy, and a carefully worked out and very full 
vocabulary complete the book in most satisfying fashion.—A 
rough estimate, prompted by a not altogether idle curiosity, shows 
that there is an average of about forty new words to each page of 
text. No parsimony of vocabulary, certainly. 

H. D. AustTIN 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


1 Notably on pages 72-78. 
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LA BATALLA DEL MARNE. AN EPISODE OF LOS 
CUATRO JINETES DEL APOCALIPSIS. Edited, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, By FEpERIcO Dre Onis. D.C. Heath 
& Co., 1920. XI+201 pages. 

This publication is the second ‘n the series of Contemporary 
Spanish Texts of which Professor Federico De Onis is general 
editor. 

In the preface the editor states clearly his reasons for selecting 
this part of The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse as representat ve 
of Blasco Ibafiez. The universal nature of the theme, the absence 
of anything that might be embarrassing in the classroom, the 
practical nature of the vocabulary, the compelling interest of the 
story, and the charm of the style—all combine to make La batalla del 
Marne the best representative of Blasco I[bafiez for young America. 

The biographical sketch and appreciation give a wealth of 
information, not easily accessible elsewhere, regarding the author 
and h’s works. Indeed, the raison d’étre indicated in the preface 
and the complete information contained in the biography leave 
nothing more to be desired in the way of introduction. 

As one reads the text of La batalla del Marne, isolated as it 
is here from the whole of which it is a part, one can not help 
feeling grateful to Professor De Onis for editing this text for the 
use of American students. 

La batalla del Marne has been compared to Victor Hugo’s 
Waterloo. The latter isa Napoleonic war document, photographic 
often in exactitude of description, which has become a classic. 
La batalla del Marne is not only a World War document which is 
bound to become a classic: it is, in story form, a drama pulsating 
throughout with tremendous human interest. 

As to the style nothing better could have been selected for 
younger students. The sentences are as clear-cut as O. Henry’s; 
usually short, and there is not an involved period in the whole 
story. The diction is practical, picturesque and rich. 

The Notes and the Vocabulary furnish ample help for the 
solution of textual difficulties. A strong point to be noted here is 
the care that has been taken to give the exact English equivalent 
required in each case by the Spanish text. 

Typographically the book is satisfactory. Capitalization and 
accentuation are uniformly according to the best Spanish standard. 
The type is clear and attractive. 

An adventitious point in favor of this story: it is just the right 
length. High School pupils, especially, are apt to weary of any 
lengthy foreign text. ~ 

It seems to the writer that La batalla del Marne is well suited 
to any class from third year high school up, and that all teachers of 
Spanish and lovers of France should hail with delight this edition 
of a masterpiece. EpItH CAMERON 

Waller High School, Chicago 
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FORTUNA By Enriove PErez Escricu and ZARAGUETA By 
Micuet Ramos CarriOn and Vita Aza, Edited by Elijah 
Clarence Hills and Louise Reinhardt. D. C. Heath & Co. 
VIII+221 pp. 


The present edition of these two attractive skits is frankly 
intended to sell well and be popular with high school students and 
college Freshmen. There is no learned introduction to terrify the 
timid. The two texts, short and easy as they are, have been still 
further abbreviated and simplified by the omission ‘‘of some words 
and sentences . . . because they were uninteresting and unim- 
portant ... [or] . . . because they were unusual, and therefore 
not adapted to elementary instruction.”’ In addition certain 
words have been changed (the list given on page VIII is far from 
complete; e.g., p. 13, 1. 4, darfas for dabas; p. 30. 1. 19, hubiera for 
hubiese; p. 33, 1. 3, orilla for orillén, but orillé6n unchanged p. 20, 
l. 11; p. 48, 1. 27, Debe ser for Debe de ser, et passim). The omitted 
passages are very numerous, amounting to between 170 and 180 
lines in the two pieces, and ranging in length from 15 lines down to 
the conjunction y. It cannot be said that the coherence or interest 
of either story or play is seriously impaired by them, and in some 
cases the action is speeded up or the necessity for an additional 
explanatory note is obviated. In others one is quite at a loss 
to find the motive for the cut. For example mi (buena) madre, 
p. 16, 1. 11; ef silencio (religioso) de los campos, p. 18, 1. 22; bas 
turbias (y rugientes) aguas, p. 28, 1. 17; en este mundo (todo) eb que 
siembra recoge, p. 38, 1. 17; Debe (de) estar gravisimo, p. 48, 1. 27, 
etc. The words in parentheses are omitted. Occasionally the 
sense of a particular passage is marred by the omission, e.g., p. 10, 
I]. 22-24, Serdé algtin cazador que vuelve del monte y habré disparado 
la escopeta a la entrada del pueblo (para limpiarla). Omitting the 
last two words makes the hunter’s action incomprehensible. Any- 
one who has hunted with a muzzle-loading gun knows that on 
the way home and before reaching town, i.e., a la entrada del 
pueblo, one discharges his weapon so that he may be able to clean it 
safely. In some instances the cut evidently was made after 
vocabulary and exercises had been prepared, with results which 
may at times be slightly confusing; e.g., the text (p. 46, 1. 26) has 
{Nos va a costar un dineral! instead of the nos va costando, etc., of 
the original. The exercise based on this passage (p. 149) has 
Contintiese: me va costando un dineral (te va costando, etc.) and the 
vocabulary under costar (p. 181) shows nos va costando; it is costing 
us. The change seems to have been unnecessary in the first place; 
it has altered slightly the meaning without simplifying the passage 
noticeably. . 

The whole question of altering texts so extensively as this is 
open to argument pro and contra. With the growing popularity 
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of Spanish in high schools and the natural desire of publishers to 
capture as large a part as possible of this profitable market, it is 
inevitable that pressure should be brought upon editors of texts 
to “‘make them easy.”’ In the present instances little or no harm 
has been done, but one rather shrinks from contemplating the 
result of an application of the principle by less competent or less 
scrupulous editors. 

The notes are very full and very satisfactory: p. 6, 1. 30, might 
have a note explaining the subjunctive in se atreviera; p. 18, 1. 31, 
debe ser muy cerca may confuse the student who has been taught 
that “estar is always used to indicate place’’; p. 35, |. 2, le haces 
fuego, the first case of this use of the present indicative occurs on 
the preceding page, |. 32; p. 35, 1.13, descerrajamos, present indica- 
tive for the future; p. 52, 1. 24, que habrd, the first example of this 
use of the future occurs in the stage directions on p. 41; p. 76, 1. 10, 
/Aunque se hundiera la casa! supply no se despertarta; p. 97, 1. 1, 
Los pondremos con arroz, not to “‘stuff with rice’ but “to cook with 
rice,” i.e., the famous paella; p. 103, 1. 18, si lo sé, pongo, the 
first example of this use of the present indicative in the condition 
contrary to fact occurs p. 82, |. 24; p. 110, 1. 14, Y que haya venido 
ese hombre needs a note on the subjunctive in exclamations, a point 
not usually covered in elementary grammars. 

The exercises are copious (32 pp.) and prepared with great 
care, in fact the best of the kind that I have seen. Each is divided 
into four parts: (1) a review of a grammatical point or two; (2) 
several idioms to learn and use in sentences; (3) a cuestionario, and 
(4) English sentences to be translated. Occasionally (1) takes the 
form of Spanish sentences containing errors which the students 
are tocorrect. My own impression is that these are of some value; 
other teachers bold the opinion that the student should not see 
bad Spanish if it can be avoided. 

In the vocabulary the editors have adopted the plan of print- 
ing the definite article before each noun instead of the usual m. or 
f. after it. One is inclined to wonder if there is any real advantage 
in this. It breaks the perpendicular line on the page and probably 
slows up slightly the process of finding the right word. In the list 
of abbreviations (or somewhere else) should appear the explana- 


tion that the dash (—) indicates the repetition of the word but not 
the article (in the case of a noun), else the student may perhaps 
interpret the following: el asiento seat; tomar take a seat, to 


mean that the expression is tomar el asiento. 

The vocabulary seems to be very complete and in gencral 
very satisfactory. As has already been noted, owing to cuts, 
certain words appear in it which are not in the text, e.g., escurrirse. 
I have noted the following omissions or inconsistencies: alianza 
should have the additional meaning ‘friendliness’ (see p. 5,1. 4); the 
phrase {como ama? should appear under ama instead of amo or 
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else the former should be omitted; under camino, me llama Dios 
por otro —is translated ‘God calls me to another destination.’ A 
literal translation of por otro camino would be better: God calls 
us all to the same destination, only the roads are different; la centi- 
nela should be el or la centinela; escasamente: the translation 
of the phrase gue — tendria . . . . edad, which is given here, is 
lost to the student because the word escasamente is cut out of the 
text (see p. 4, 1. 14); guarda should have the meaning ‘keeper’ 
(see under guardesa), to distinguish guarda from guardia; ner- 
vioso should have the meaning ‘strong’ or ‘vigorous’ (see p. 7, 1. 13); 
orill6n is omitted (see p. 20, 1. 11); querer should have the mean- 
ing ‘try’ (see p. 117, 1. 19); visita should have the meaning 
‘round of visits (of a doctor)’ (see p. 87, l. 1). 

I have noticed the following misprints: p. 4, 1. 20, for mu 
read mujer; p. 18, 1. 32, the punctuation after flaca should be a 
comma; p. 40, last line, for Epoca read Epoca (capitals are accented 
in this edition); p. 43, 1. 21, for de read a; p. 46, 1. 12,! missing after 
Gregoria; p. 49, 1. 15, (Lee) this belongs in |. 19; p. 50,1. 18, speech 
of Indalecio should be given to Dolores; p. 50, 1. 21, speech of 
Indalecio should be given to Dolores; p. 52, 1. 6, for /a read bo; 
p. 60, 1. 23, for elfa read ellas; p. 91, 1. 28, !after Dios; p. 112, 1. 7, 
insert /a de before /a /efiera; p. 120, 1. 20, for todo read toda; p. 149, 
sentence 5 of D. for (Estas) read (Estas); p. 152, last line, interro- 
gation point before Gracias should be inverted; p. 170, col. 2, last 
line, for overta read overtake; p. 191, col 1, 1. 14, for os read Jos. 

As will readily be gathered, these small defects do not make 
the book less useful. 

A. L. OWEN 

The University of Kansas 


SPANISH LIFE—A Cultural Reader for the First Year. By 
Puitip SCHUYLER ALLEN AND CARLos CastiLLo, VIII+179 
pages, Holt & Company, 1920. 

The plan of the book is eminently practical. Taking as 
subjects such topics as la casa, el afio, el teatro, en el parque, los 
animales domésticos, the authors have constructed for each a page 
or two of text, the main purpose of which appears to be to teach 
a simple practical vocabulary and the common constructions 
and expressions of every day life, and to give certain information 
in regard to Spanish manners, customs, and the like. The book 
is remarkably easy in style and vocabulary. It may or may not 
be a defect that attention is concentrated upon the present tense 
throughout. The use of other tenses, mainly the future and the 
present perfect, is only incidental and occasional. The pedagogical 
principle involved is sound but has it not been carried to an 


extreme? 
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Following the text are 23 pages of questions—short, simple, 
and practical. ¢C6émo? is somewhat overworked and at times 
seems to be used rather awkwardly, but in general the question 
material is excellent. There is plenty of it,—something which 
will be acceptable to many teachers. . i hs 

The chapter headed ‘‘Respuestas” gives various suggestions 
on “juggling” with the text. Other devices will readily suggest 
themselves, for the text lends itself easily to “juggling” of a very 
practical kind. But the text is so easy that it will undoubtedly 
be extensively used with very young pupils and one may question 
whether the suggestion that pupils prepare their own questions, 
whether at home or at sight, is to be commended. 

The vocabulary is intended to be complete. Since no notes 
are provided it would appear that such a phrase as “jugar a las 
escondidas” or “jugar a la gallina ciega’’ might well have been 
explained in the vocabulary. To place the article before the 
noun in order to indicate the gender might have made the vocabu- 
lary of more practical value for young pupils. 

Attention may be called in passing to the expression se, es 
page 36, line 3. If the expression is sufficiently important to be 
used in so elementary a book, a word of explanation in the vocabu- 
lary would do no harm. 

There is no display of erudition in this book. The authors 
have got down to the level of the young beginner of Spanish and 
have given him a book that he can actually use—one which gives 
him a chance to clinch what he learns—and best of all, one in 
which his progress will not be so slow as to lead to discouragement. 

Jor, HATHEWAY 

Boston, Mass. 


























Correspondence 





Editor of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

As one of those who attended the sixth anaual meeting of the 
Association of Modern Language Teachers, held in Chicago, May 6 
and 7, may I not offer a word of comment on the program for the 
general session Saturday morning? After the splendid address 
of President Olmsted we expected that the three following numbers 
would deal, (as the program stated) with ‘‘The pedagogical and 
psychological bases underlying the course set up in the syllabus” 
for French, German and Spanish respectively. Only the paper on 
German, however, really treated this subject. The men who were 
supposed to speak on the syllabi for French and Spanish claimed 
that the topics when assigned to them, had not been definitely 
worded, and that they had no idea of being restricted to a discus- 
sion of the syllabi. 

It would seem that care should be taken in the future to make 
more definite assignments for the program, and to avoid such 
misunderstandings. We can hardly afford to create such a bad 
impression upon our colleagues attending the sessions at a con- 
siderable expense and to expose ourselves to adverse criticism 
on the part of persons not well disposed toward our profession. 

MeEtTA M. STEINFORI 

Milwaukee State Normal School 

May 23, 1921 


To the Editor of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

Upon reading the review of my SPANISH READER in the 
December, 1920 number of the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, l 
noticed that Mr. Hatheway raised some questions. These ques- 
tions he no doubt wishes to have answered and, at the same time 
that I express my thanks to him both for his kind and impartial 
examination and for his quite favorable opinion of the book, I 
shall make an attempt to resolve some of his doubts. 

I am-extremely sorry that Mr. Hatheway should have made 
himself so unhappy with small and comparatively insignificant 
details of my book, especially as the points he has raised represent 
merely differences of opinion. I trust to be able to show in a few 
words that, after all, the doubts that he entertains present no 
serious difhiculty. 

With regard to what is said about Classroom Expressions, Mr. 
Hatheway’s opinion as to what is formal an‘d what is not, does not 
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exactly square with my experience. Some of the equivalents which 
he gives are not, I fear, even as good as the forms which he has 
found in the book. I have tried hard to appreciate the flavor of 
his suggestion, /7iene alguna falta esa frase? but have not suc- 
ceeded, nor have ten other native Spanish teachers whose opinions 
I have sought on this point. I also fear that it is Mr. Hatheway’s 
English that is largely responsible for preferring Eso no es una 
respuesta to the more genuine Spanish expression, Eso no es 
respuesta. My attempt has been rather to follow the practice 
of Spanish Grammars for Spaniards than to translate the termin- 
ology found in grammars of English into questionable Spanish. 

Personally I have no objection to Escribase el articulo delante 
del nombre, but to find fault with the usual form of a direction found 
in grammars published in Spain and Spanish America amounts 
to the acceptance of a wrong preference. In grammars with 
exercises like those found in the SPANISH READER, anteponer 
is acommon verb. The following will serve as examples: 

(a) Antepénganse el articulo definido y el articulo indefinido a 
las palabras que siguen. 

(b) Antepéngase el articulo definido a las palabras siguientes. 

(c) Férmense sustantivos anteponiendo un prefijo. 

(d) Antepéngase el articulo definido correspondiente. 

The objection that the reviewer finds to ante poner is thus largely 
a matter of point of view. 

The following examples taken at random from the same 
grammars published in Spain and by Spaniards will justify the use 
of Péngase en singular o plural: 

(a) Pénganse en singular las expresiones siguientes. 

(b) Pénganse en femenino las expresiones siguientes. 

(c) Escrtbanse en plural los sustantivos siguientes. 

(d) Pénganse en plural los sustantivos que van de bastardilla. 

The following excerpt will, I believe, justify the use of Cémo in 
sentences like those found in the SPANISH READER: 

“Para averiguar el atributo de una oraciOn se antepone al verbo 
la pregunta {C6mo? y la palabra que exprese cémo es 0 esté el sujeto, 
sera el atributo. Ejemplos: 

Mi hermana es estudiosa. 
éC6mo es (mi hermana)? Estudiosa. Luego estudiosa es el atributo. 

El nifio esta contento. 
éC6mo esta (el nifio)? Contento. Contento es el atributo. 

E] cielo estaba didfano. 
éCémo estaba (el cielo)? Didfano. Diafano es el atributo.” 

In such expressions as Salir bien en el examen, en Navidad, en 
las vacaciones, Mr. Hatheway suggests equivalents of his own 
making. If the forms in the book were in incorrect Spanish, the 
expressions suggested would be most welcome. As the matter 
stands, I am glad to note Mr. Hatheway’s parallel usage. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
. What is said about the Exercises is also somewhat misleading, 
for I feel that there are in the book exercises which are far better 
and more typical than those found in Lesson I. One is hampered 
in the beginning lessons, for reasons which are perfectly clear to 
Mr. Hatheway. And with directions like Escribase una com posi- 
cién, de unas cincuenta palabras, sobre Nueva York, after the 
text has been explained, translated, the questions put to the class, 
and when with books closed each member of the class gives a 
sentence which he remembers, Mr. Hatheway would be surprised 
to discover that the average intelligent pupil does write a short 
composition. I see no harm that can be done; the text is short, 
the sentences simple, the pupil is forced to remember the sentence 
rather than the isolated word. 

Just a word about radical changing verbs,—the change has 
been indicated only when those verbs appeared in the text in their 
special forms; if the infinitive only, of a radical changing verb 
appeared in the text, to indicate the radical change would have 
been of no practical help to the pupil. 

I offer these points merely in answer to the questions raised by 
Mr. Hatheway and not in any mood of antagonism. In fact, I 
again want to thank him for his kind review of the SPANISH 
READER, which I read with great interest and with full apprecia- 
tion of his commendable spirit of investigation. 

Joun M. PitTTaro 





Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City 





Editor MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

In yourreview of a Spanish reader by Pittaro some questions 
were asked about the appropriateness of certain expressions. As 
these questions seem to be directed to the readers of the MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL in general, I venture to answer as follows: 

“Is there any mistake in this sentence?” “‘¢Hay error en esta 
frase?”’ We are altogether too ready with “algun.” 

‘“‘AntepOngase el articulo” is better Spanish than ‘“‘Pongase 
(escribase) el articulo ante . . . or delante de a 
; ‘““sC6mo son los corredores?”’ would call for an inherent quality 
as an answer.—If you wish to ask: In what state are the halls, or: 
what is going on in the halls, you must absolutely say: ‘“?Cémo 
estén las corredores?”’ 

"| “En el plural” is right. ‘‘En plural” is not castizo. 

“Esto es un mapa” and “este es un mapa”’ are both right. The 
former means: This (as yet undefined something) is a map. 

*“‘Salir del examen’’ is better, as it conserves the idea of moving 
out of something, which is the true meaning of the verb. 

E. J. VAN WOLBECK 


aleuité: 





Western Military Academy Alton, Ill. 
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As OTHERS SEE THE DitrREcT METHOD 


Editor THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

Below is an exact transcription of a theme submitted in an 
English course in an American University by a Japanese student 
who is taking an elementary French course in which the direct 
method is used 

Mr.—— - AS AN LECTURER 

I sympathize with that excellent gentleman who rise to his feet before his 
class and throw himself into an arena of teaching French language. As he enters 
into the class room, he is seen smiling confidently and he would say, “bonjour la 
classe—comment allez vous?” and the students will delightfully reply like a three 


year old child who has just learned how speak, “bonjour monsieur—je vais trés 
bien, merci.”’ 

Mr is a middle-aged man, about forty, clean-shaved and his head 
is half bald. This venerable old man would, as usual, open his mail and read them 
before he commence his lecture. 

His method of lecturing is certainly a peculiar and a lovable one with full of 
emotion and tactful humor. He would occasionally say something very joky 


in French and make the students laugh. He, too, will laugh in a boisterous manner. 


His kindly attitude towards his fellow students to teach them whenever they 
do not understand is greatly appreciable and it touches the innermost human 


feelings with great impulse. He, at least, knows how to fill our dull head with 


Frangais and cork it so tight that nothing could get out of it. Yes, I sympathize 
with this gentleman whose duty is to lecture from morning till night to the unwilling 
listerner, and throw himself upon the mercy of his fellow-students—life is not an 
easy money for him. Worn by the nervous strain of a hard hid (sic) of lecturing, 
I presume that he is glad to be relieved from his routine as soon as the class is 
dismissed, but his suffering will surely involve a loss of appetite. 
W. 

Editor MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

The enclosed letter came into my hands while I was with the 
American Army in France. It was written by a “doughboy”’ to 
his French sweetheart. It illustrates very well, I think, the 
disastrous results produced by attempt to translate into French 
by the aid of the dictionary. 

Very respectfully yours, 
H. F. FENSTEMAKER 

Highland Park, Mich. 


Lettre Ecrite par un Sotpat Américain A UNE FRANGAISE 
Mon Cher Lucienne: 

Je avoir ecrit seveural letters a vous mais je ne pas recevoir un replique je 
espoir vous sett pas malade ou faché a moi? dan tout probabilite vous devoir etre 
faché cause je pas venir a vous voir. Mais vous comprendre je suis confins en la 
camp aire pour trois mois et je pas venir a vous vois ou sans le permissione de 


quelque maniére que je volonté venir a vous voir en la premeir occasion je avoir. 
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Vous comprendre il son tres difficile pour moi a ecrire dans Francaise et si mes 
meprises son nombreux plaire accepter eux comme baisers. Vous pas imaginer 
combien je manque vous, je jamais pensee quoi vous moyen a moi jusqu’a mainte 
nant et je devoir admettre vous sett le seul fille ce je soin pour, Je avoir rencontrer 
beaucoup de made moiselle dans Bordeaux et dans autre ville. 

Je espoir vous soin un petite pour moi sur je suis pas mauvais jeune homme vous 


avoir rencontrer? et la pour je penser vous je voulais trouver il tres difficie a soin 
pour moi? 

I ucienne vous pas ¢ roire moi qu ind je dire je tte ndre a retourner a Franc 2 
upres je retourner a America, et avoir devenire une civilian mais je suis certain je 
volonté retourner a France et surprise vous 


Frequemment je penser de le beaucoup dimanche vous et je avoir marché 
ensemble dans Bordeaux et comme je jouis votre camaraderie je desirer vous dans 
moi bras encore a embrasser vous. Je merveille si vous sentir ce chemin autour 
moi? Je vous fair¢ 

Si je est une civilian dans France je voulais epouser vous ou demander vous a 
marier moi. Mais je supposer je avoir attendre jusqu’a je retourner a civilian vie. 
pouvoir attendre jusqu’a alors, je volonté retourner a marier vous mais 
vous dire moi vous aimer moi assez ainsi que devenir mon femme et vie avec moi 
dans America. Je espoir ainsi. Puisque je savoir il impossible pour moi a rester 
Dans France pour tout le jour 

Puits, Lucienne. je espoir vous volonté replique noi beaucoup questions et si 
vous plaiz ecrit dans plus gros type ainsi ce je pouveir lire votre lettre plus facile 
ment. Sincerel) souhait ce lettre trouve vous parents et votre frere dans bon 
sante. Je suis avec beaucoup de aimer et beaucoup de baisers a vous votre sincere 
ami. 


JoHN 


AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS TO FRANCE 
Montpellier, France 
Editor MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

The fellowships are granted by an organization now merged 
in the American Field Service Fellowships for French Universities. 
The applicant must be a citizen of the United States or one of its 
possessions, a graduate of a recognized higher institution of learn- 
ing (except for those desiring fellowships for certain technical 
branches) and must possess proper character and ability, and a 
knowledge of French enabling him to use French books to advan- 
tage. 

Fellowships are granted in a large number of branches, includ- 
ing the recognized subdivisions of physical and social sciences, 
philology and literature, and such subjects as agriculture and 
engineering. The claims of an applicant rest upon the general 
qualifications . . . and upon references that he is required to 
furnish from persons acquainted with his previous work. 

The fellowships have carried in the past a salary of $1,000; in 
future the amount is to be paid partly in dollars ($200), and partly 
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in francs (frs. 10,000). It is planned to exempt fellows from the 
payment of fees in the French universities. 

As for assignment to a particular institution, the recently issued 
circular says: ‘“The candidate may designate his choice, but the 
Advisory Board strongly recommends the desirability of a period 
of residence in a provincial university, except under special cir- 
cumstances.’’ Students are ordinarily assigned to such an institu- 
tion for a preliminary course in the languages, and, frequently, for 
the first year of study as well. A second year of work will normally 
be carried on in Paris. 

The American branch of the Office National des Universités et 
Ecoles Frangaises and the American University Union in Paris are 
in active cooperation with the fellowship organization. 

For the student who is virtually beginning graduate work here 
in Romance languages, there is presumably need of certain founda- 
tion courses; these he will find, as well as courses of a more special 
character. At Montpellier, for example, there is work in general 
phonetics, the methods of instrumental phonetics, general Ro- 
mance morphology, and old Spanish, Italian, Provencal, and 
French texts studied in separate courses. The average course is 
one hour weekly. In addition there are studies of specific periods 
or single authors in modern literature, and of modern Spanish and 
Italian. 

Contacts with French people come more or less naturally. 
There is no particular mechanism devised for facilitating such 
contacts, but the student finds such opportunities as may offer 
in daily life or in courses in which there is a certain proportion of 
French students. The University has a very large enrolment of 
foreign students, particularly in such courses as those mentioned. 
In the professional schools there appear to be fewer foreigners, and 
freer intercourse with French students may thus be facilitated. 

Joun E. POWELL 


THREE TEXTUAL COMMENTS 


I 
A Note oN LE GENDRE DE M. POIRIER 
Editor MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

At the end of Augier’s popular play there is a jest which, prop- 
erly understood, adds its mite tothe characterization as well as to 
the fun of the comedy. Gaston is about to start for a duel when a 
note of apology arrives from his antagonist, the Viscount of Pont- 
grimaud. The viscount is an upstart whose grandfather’s name 
was Grimaud. At the request of her husband, Antoinette reads 
the note aloud while he punctuates with ironical comment. The 
letter ends thus: “‘Tout 4 vous de coeur. Vicomte de Pontgri- 
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maud.”’ Then the duke de Montmeyran places his mot. “II n’est 
pas vicomte, il n’a pas de coeur, il n’a pas de Pont; mais il est 
Grimaud, sa lettre finit bien.’”’ The duke is doubtless thinking of 
a well known anecdote of the great revolution. The story goes 
that a prisoner gave his name before the tribunal as Comle de 
Saint-Cyr. One of the judges snapped out: 
“Tl n’y a plus de comte. 

Alors, de Saint-Cyr. 

Il n’y a plus de de. 

Saint-Cyr. 

I] n’y a plus de saints. 

Cyr. 

Il n’y a plus de Sire. 

Alors appelez-moi comme vous voudrez. 

And an anonymous victim was sent to the guillotine. 

The duke is one of the spokesmen of the author in the problem 
of reconciling old and new. He is a foil to the impetuous and 
obstinate Gaston, much as Verdelet is a foil to Poirier; he tempers 
with good sense and generosity his uncompromising friend. Gaston 
recalls the emigrés who had neither forgotten nor learned anything. 
He gave himself the trouble, as Figaro would say, to be born of 
illustrious ancestors. As he is out of sympathy with the Orleanist 
government, his punctilious dignity forces him to remain a parasite. 
Montmeyran, who is serving as a corporal of cavalry, can assume a 
somewhat detached manner. His experience in the army has 
broadened his point of view, and in the best of taste he can take 
a slightly bantering tone toward the traditions of the old régime. 
Gaston would have been incapable of recalling the anecdote. He 
is the champion of the unbending aristocracy, as Poirier is a pillar 
of the self-made bourgeoisie. 


”) 


II 
PAMPELUNE OR PAMPERIGOUSTE? 


In Daudet’s well-known story La Mule du Pape occurs the 
phrase ‘‘De Pampelune on en verrait la fumée.’’ Other editions 
read ‘‘De Pampérigouste ’» Which is the correct reading? 
Surely Pampérigouste is the more sonorous term and perhaps 
more appropriate in the mouth of a Provengal mule giving vent 
to gasconnades. I incline to think however that it is a revision. 
At any rate the reading Pampelune has something to be said in its 
favor. The colloquial ‘“‘Je l’ai envoyé 4 Pampelune”’ is familiar. 
Perhaps Daudet found the Pampelune too commonplace for that 
reason. The expression is an old one. In La Farce de Maistre 
Pathelin (lines 340 ff.), we read: Pleust 4 Dieu, qu’il ne fist que 
courre Sans cesser jusque a fin de paye: Saint Jehan, il feroit 
plus de voye Qu’il n’y a jusque 4 Pampelune.” 
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III 
Two TALISMANS 
Managing Editor MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

In Colomba Miss Nevil gives Orso a scarab ring with the 
purpose of steeling him against the evil passions of his native land. 
She explains the hieroglyphics on the ring as signifying “‘la vie est 
une bataille.”’ I have pointed out (Modern Language Notes, 
May 1918), that Mérimée refers to a similar Egyptian motto 
in his Lettres d une Inconnue (Vol. I, P. 8) and describes the 
symbols. The motto was surely a favorite one of Mérimée’s. 
Miss Lydia’s action is so natural as to leave no doubt as to its 
spontaneity. No “source” is necessary, and the following some- 4 
what parallel incident is offered merely as one proof the more of 
Mérimée’s penetrating psychology. 

Among the few who dared to defy Richelieu was Mme de 
Chevreuse. Her long struggle with him recalls Mme de Staél and 
Napoleon, but perhaps the heroine of the Fronde needed even 
greater courage, for the cardinal never hesitated to send his 
enemies to the scaffold. Among her fellow-conspirators was the 
marquis de Chateauneuf, who owed everything to Richelieu. He 
fell in love with Mme de Chevreuse, gave himself to her interests 
and resisted the efforts of the cardinal to spread dissension between 
them. Mme de Chevreuse was the soul of the opposition,—her 
arch-enemy called her a ‘“‘chef de parti,’’—and in one of her letters 
to Chateauneuf whose fidelity she wished to assure during a 
forced separation she wrote: “Je vous conseille, ne pouvant pas 
encore dire que je vous commande et ne voulant plus dire que je 
vous prie, de porter le diamant que je vous envoye, afin que 
voyant cette pierre, qui a deux qualités, l’une d’étre ferme, l’autre 
si brillante qu’elle parait de loin et fait voir les moindres défauts, 
vous vous souveniez qu’il faut étre ferme dans vos promesses pour 
qu’elles me plaisent, et ne point faire de fautes pour que je n’en 
remarque point.” (Quoted by V. Cousin, Mme de Chevreuse, 
p. 106.) 





BENJ. M. WOODBRIDGE 
University of Texas 


SOME REMARKS ON THE “LOGICAL SUBJECT” de IN FRENCH! 


Editor MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

It is astonishing how little help can be gained from most of our 
French grammars on the subject of the infinitive construction. 
To be sure, the infinitive offers more difficulties than any other 
point in French grammar; but there are some constructions of the 


1See Tobler—Vermischte Beitrige, Vol. I, p. 5: de ein “logisches Subjekt”’ 
einfiihrend. 
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infinitive which are comparatively simple. Among these is the 
so-called “logical subject”’ infinitive. 

An examination of twenty-five French grammars published in 
America reveals the following facts: Two are quite satisfactory 
in this matter of the logical subject infinitive; two are fairly suc- 
cessful in their attempts to explain the construction; three mention 
the construction, but fail to make it at all clear; while the rest are 
either silent or entirely misleading. 

A common method of treating this subject is illustrated by the 
following quotations from three well-known texts: ‘‘After im- 
personal expressions consisting of the verb /o be and an adjective, 
de precedes the following infinitive if the latter is the logical sub- 
ject of the clause.” ‘An adjective preceded by the impersonal 
verb il est, il était, etc., requires de before the next verb; as:—”’ 
“After éfre, used impersonally with a predicate adjective, de is 
necessary before a dependent infinitive.” For example, in the 
sentence // est facile de faire cela, the de would be accounted for 
by the fact that éére is ised impersonally and is followed by an 
adjective. Asa matter of fact, neither étre nor the adjective has 
anything whatever to do with the construction of the infinitive. 
Notice that when the adjective gives place to a noun, the con- 
struction is still the same (and by “construction” I do not mean 
merely the sign): C’est un plaisir de faire cela. Again, when étre 
gives place to some other verb, the construction of the infinitive 
remains the same: Cela m’amuse de faire cela. 

In each of the three sentences above, the construction of the 
infinitive is the same. In each case, the grammatical subject is 
meaningless, and the infinitive is the logical subject. Jt is easy 
to do that means To do that is easy; It is a pleasure to do that means 
To do that is a pleasure; 1t amuses me to do that means To do that 
amuses me. It will readily be recognized by the student that the 
subject (that about which something is said) is not clear until we 
come to the infinitive. The grammatical subject, whether it be 7/, 
ce or cela, simply anticipates the logical subject, which is the 
infinitive. It is comparatively easy to teach the student to recog- 
nize this construction of the infinitive: if he can invert the order 
of his sentence, making the infinitive the subject, without changing 
the statement, he is almost sure that the sign of the infinitive 
will be de. However, if the infinitive comes first, there is no sign, 
even if there is a redundant subject pronoun: TJravailler c’est le 
seul moyen d’arriver. He must be sure, however, that the infinitive 
is not the grammatical subject. 

It may be well to caution the student right at the beginning 
that the sign is not used after falloir:? Il faut faire cela. It ts 


2 T should like here to raise a question as to the real meaning of the French verb 


falloir. We often lose sight of real values in translating, and I have often wondered 
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necessary to do that means To do that is necessary; yet there is no 
sign. Later it will be necessary to add that there is no sign after 
valoir autant or valoir mieux, or faire (used impersonally) followed 
by an adjective: J/ vaut autant ne pas aller; Il vaut mieux ne pas 
aller; Il fait cher vivre a Paris. 

The student of French grammar, having thoroughly mastered 
this construction of the infinitive, will not be astonished when he 
finds a logical subject de elsewhere: Ce ne sera pas trop de toute 
ma vie pour réparer le mal que j’ai fait. (Augier—Le Gendre de 
M. Poirier, end of Act III.) Jl suffira, paien qui crois nous avilir, 
De mon dernier regard pour te faire palir! (Bornier—La Fille de 
Roland, ll. 1165 and 1166). 

E. F. HACKER 

Ohio State University 


whether it is necessary adequately expresses the French i/ faut. In such cases as 
It le faut and Il me faut un livre, for example, it seems to me that something like 
It requires would come nearer to the real meaning of the French. If this be true, 
the infinitive following falloir need not be construed as a logical subject. 











